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Because positive changes in a school's capacity to 
educate all its sjud . are not automatic, the Calif' rnia Department 
of Education has launched cm educational reform model embodied in a 
comprehensive School Improvement PlcUi (SIP). The model is based on 
student-centered educational standeurds (quality criteria) that direct 
the four SIP processes of planning, implementation, self-study, and 
program quality review. These processes were developed to engage the 
entire school community in improvement o^ctivities to benefit all 
student populations. This four-part document has been designed to 
help members of a quality review team conduct a review of middle 
school programs. Part I describes how the quality criteria can be 
used for plcmning cmd implementing school improvement initiatives at 
a school bite. Part II is the guide for conducting a school's 
self • study. Part III describes program cuadity review procedures, the 
application of quality criteria to the • Jhool's curriculum cUid 
instructional program, amd the means for developing suggestions in 
the report of findings. Part IV details the quality criteria for 
middle grades, including eight curriculau: amd five schoolwide 
criteria. Curricular criteria reflect the major themes of state 
curriculum handbooks, frameworks, and curriculum guides. Schoolwide 
criteria, emphasizing students in transition, are derived from 
various school improvement publications amd the judgment of middle 
grades educational practitioners. (MLH) 
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Middle grades refcmn is a high {mority of the California 
Department of EducatioiL This handbook, Qmii^ Cri tC"! fflf thff 
Middle Gnidi^! Plamiiny Tmplmtiiifiriny, Sdf^tiidv. and Propam 
Quality Review^ is a manifestatioQ of Oat priority. It represents the 
fourth major publicaticm effort by the DqM^rtment in mppon of 
improvmg middle grades schooling iu the state* 

The Model Curricolmn Gtiidq} fpf Kgiderfarten thttw-^ Gn^€^ 
Eight provide an outline of the curriculum standards for lae middle 
grades. Caught in the Middle: Educational Rrform for Ymmy 
Adolescents in California Public Schools is a comprehensive 
statement of what middle grades schooling should be hi aD respects 
for all students. Although not specific to middle grades alone, the 
state curriculum framewoits and handboc^ also serve as major 
resources for die newest messages on curriculum and instruction for 
all grades. 
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All cf dwse publkatioas have been used extensively by 
DefMUtmental 8Ui£f, field consultants, and the Middle Onde Program 
Quidity Review Task Force in dnfting diis handbook. The major 
messages of these publications wefe syntttesized into ^tnoricular 
and IBve 8cho(riwide criteria. These criteria are intended la be 
(•escriptions of the ideal middle grades prognm. Th^ m^. «t»nrt.pi. 
against which a arhnnl't ftnftmm it to lii> roinpwed. finthy die 
arhnnl mmmnfiitv in • ^if.M»^ ^ **^Mlf *ry '1 ffllfffkVf tflltl 

duriny « pmfnm gmiity lyyf^ Hie nsultt of this Comparison 
become the basis for devdoping "the next best steps" oecessaiy to 
make positive chiinges at a given Kbool 

We hope dm this handbo(^ will be an effective stf|> in 
communicating directly to school-site personnd tfie current best 
diinking on middle grades schooUng. In that S{^ this publication is 
dtCitd as a critical guide in the ongoing effat of California's 
schools to ar:hieve excdlence and equi^ for all middle grades 
students. 



Although change of one kind or anolher is viitoally inevitaUe, 
significant and positive changes in a schod's oqpaci^ to edncale all 
of its students are not automatic* The California Dqiartmcnt d 
Education has, therefore, embarked on an educatioiial refocm agenda 
which can be characterized by the fdlowing diree<{»art modd (see 
Hg. 1)* The School bnprovement Program (SIP) and its related 
processes play a major role in this modeL 

Rg. 1 School Improvement Change Model 



QUALITY CXimtlA . 
(HIGH STAND AU>S}' 




POSmVE CHANGE THROUGH INTENSE SCHOOL COMMUNTIY 
INTERACnONS/COMMUNICATIONS AROUND HIGH STANDARDS 

The first component involves the establishment of educational 
standards. They are reflected^ in large part, in the Model Cun^ii^ ff" 
St^nda'^tfff. Qrades Nine Throu^ Twelve, the curricuhmi guides for 
kindergarten ttirough grade eight, and the state's various curriculum 
frameworics and handbodcs* These publicati<Mis are designed to help 
guide local districts in Aeir efiforts to establish hi^er-quality 
curricula for all students. 

The quality criteria in this handbook are syntheses of the 
Department's major curricular and schoolwide standards* They are 
statements drafted by practicing educatCH^ of what an ideal program 
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can look like in opentioa They are primarily student-centered in 
that diey mchide fitquent references to wtM students are learaing or 
what ibey are doing in order to leant The qoaliQr criteria, dierefoie, 
serve as die foundatioQ for the four SIP ^xocesses of (1) ptuamg; 
(2) im^ementing; (3) sdf-studty; and (4) pnqgrm qpaliQr review 
(F(^). These processes are designed to engage the aclxxri 
community in schoolwide improvement activities to in^ve dse 

Hg. 2 Crilena and Processes 




effect of its program on all student populaticxis enrolled at die school 
site (see Fig. 2): average, gifted and treated, underachieving, 
limited-English-profikient, and special education students. 

in [daOD*'/ ) school compares its current program witfi the 
quality critei' , Ui' uifies "matches and gaps," and devdopi spedGc 
chuigt mtiBL Mcd on its findings. Hie goal is io establish a' 
program consistent widi die criteria. The criteria dien serve as frames 
of reference or reminders of what the program should look like 
while die school conmiuni^ is systematically impiiWii^tiHfiy the 
planned changes. After iqyproximately duree years of woric toward 
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Introdiictioa (coot) 



realizmg tbesc ideals, die sclxxrt cooducu^ a adf>8didy ci all Mspects 
of its program, again, in comparison witb hoOk die cuiiKular find 
sdioolwide cpialir^ criteria* Tentative frians for how tihe sclKxrf 
might better align its progiram widi die criteria are identified in die 
self-sdKty i^ort Rnally, a PCyt by an outside team is coodocted to 
review the program using diese same criteria* As widi die jtoming 
and seif-study processes, the process identifies "maldies and 
gaps'* between die school's current program and die criteria* These 
comparisons lead to formal suggestions by die P(^ team as well as 
acdon plans developed cdlaboratively by bodi the ?QR team and the 
school*8 leadership team* The acdon plans inchide a detailed 
description of who, what, wbok, and how future dunges will take 
place; diey represent specific im{wovement 'jiidatives which the 
school owns and therd>y commits to implement 

In the SIP change n:odel, diese four processes provide die 
maagMttB ^^ule die quality criteria provide die direction for 
significant educational in^vements at nchocA sites. Taken togetluer, 
die criteria and processes are designed lo genmte die intensity ^ 
activity necessary to trigger what have be^ duracterized as quantum 
les^ or *'sto*s*' in die aq>acity of a school community to achieve 
educational excellence and equity for each of its studoit populaticHis. 

To diat end, this handbodc is an mvitation to California's 
educators and interested community members to join togedier in 
(rianning and implementing their own meaningful local change 
efforts. And duou^ die SIP processes and criteria outlined here, 
they are fie^ to do so for the best of reasons; i.e., not because of the 
external promise ci reward or threat of accountability but because of 
commitment to and ownership of dieir own kx^al plan for positive 
diange. 

Ofiice of School Improvement 
1990 
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SUMMARY OF THE KEY CONCEPTS 
IN 

CALIFORNU'S MIDDLE GRADES REFORM MOVEMENT 



Students in the middle grades are in transition from childhood to 
adolescence. They face pti^ovmd changes in tteir intellectual, 
emotional, physical, and social development, and these changes bring 
new challenges to those who deal with them. The particular 
challenge to middle grades teachers, administiatc^, and parents is to 
help these students to direct their energies dimng this period toward 
achieving their optimal intellectual, social, and personal development. 

To do this, students must begin to move away from learning 
which is solely or largely dependent on teacher-centered schooling. 
Middle grades students must begin to take more ccmtrol over and 
responsibility for their own academic growth. The central ques'aons 
of early adolescence - Who am I? Where do I belcmg? Who cart^ 
about lae? What do I care about? What kind of person do I want 
to become? and What do I have to do to become such a person? - 
must provide the frameworic for the delivery of a comprehensive, 
balanced, and dynamic curriculum that will cs^ture and keep the 
att>^ntion of each student as he or she p'^pares for a lifetime of 
learning. 

The activity level of the early adolescent must be viewed as an 
asset, a resource that can be constructively utilized to supplement 
and enhance the learning process through activities Mich as special 
projects, fieldwork, peer teaching and learning, library research, and 
small-group activities. Exploratory and elective courses can likewise 
offer outlets for personal, social, and academic growth as students 
continue to develop their abilities to think, communicate, and 
develop new knowledge, skills, and values. 

Attributes of a High^Ouality Middle Grades Prog ram 

llie program quality review criteria eiKompass Jie latest thinki ig 
about middle grades schooling. The method and the content of both 
processes have been designed to reflect a well-functioning 
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organizatioa and strong content in curricular areas. As the school 
c<Mnmunity begins %o look at die ways in which ttie instructional 
prcgiam iSects students through the sdf-study and piognun quality 
i^view, a series of overarching themes or attributes (tf an effective 
naddle grades program become important 

Smdent Centered Schoolmg 

The Good Hiyh School: Portraits of Character and Culnire 

Sara Lawrence Ligbtfoot 
Corporate Cultures Terrmce E* Deal and Allan A. Kennedy 

In the middle grades, a student-centered j^osophy provides the 
firam<^work for die e\ :!ving culture (it the school. Teachers and 
administrators believe that all students can achieve high levds of 
intellectual, emotional, social, moral, and ethical devetopment The 
schooFs culture is carefully and deliberately promoted by the 
commitment to high academic standards, high standards of personal 
and social bdiavior, a strong belief on the part of leachm that they 
can and do make a diCTerence in the lives of their students, a 
Imowledge base that includes the multiple developmental 
characteristics of eariy adolescence, a recognition of nokms and 
standards, and a strong leadership that is characterized by actions 
which express commitment to the school's common purposes and 
goals. 

Academk: Core 

Every middle grades student should pursue a common, 
comprehensive, academically oriented core curriculum irrespective 
of primary language or ethnic background. 

Caught in the Middle 
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Smmnaiy of the Key C<Micq>ts in California's Middle Grades Reftym Movement (ccmt) 



A basic premise of middle grades programs is that all students 
pursue a cramion, c(mq)rehensive, acadeimcally cxriented core 
curriculum which iM:epares them for future success in high school 
and which provides the foundation required to exercise subsequent 
academic and career <^ti(Nis* This siqqxmticHi is based on ttie 
currmt literature which suggests that all educated citizens should 
possess a commcm cott of knowledge* This core curriculum 
includes cultural literacy, scientific literacy, knowledge of the 
humanities, and appreciation of die values tfiat constitute die basis of 
our society. Such a curriculum empowers studoits to achieve a high* 
quality life. In additim, it provides students widi the skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, calculating, and diinking 
critically. All students should have access to and be successful in 
learning the '^ore curriculum. 

Students in grades 6, 7, and 8 should study a full, balanced 
curriculum that includes En^ish-language arts, literature, 
mathematics, science, healdi, histc^y-social science, geography, visual 
and performing arts, and jdiysical education, b addition, diey 
should have the (:q)portunity to acquire a second language and 
participate in elective, intramural, cocurricular, and exploratory 
currinila. These latter areas are related to and complement or 
iftiiiforce the core curriculum, allowing students to pursue current 
interests and explore tn-oad themes and topics of potential interest* 

Instructional Methodology and the Eariv Adolescent 

Instructional practice should emphasize active learning strategies 
which are consistent with the goals of die core curriculum and 
die developmental characteristics of young adolescents* 

Caught in die Middle 

The contem of the core curriculum is Unked to die heightened 
curiosity ci young adolescents* The students are approached and 
challenged as active learners, busily engaged in die process of 




bringing new knowledge and new ways of knowing on a wider and 
broader rsnge of increasingly difBcult problems* All students are 
challenged du:ou^ die use of varied instructional strategies which 
are exciting, pertinent, integrated, and diverse* Students not only 
become moie responsible foi, but also take increasingly more control 
over, their own learning* 

Learning to Learn 

Every middle grade student should develop a repertoire of 
leammg strategies and study skills which onphasizes reflective 
thought and systematic {wogressicm toward the goal of 
independent learning* 

Caught in die Middle 

Students in die middle grades experience a change in the ways 
in which they interact with die curriculum* In this transition to hi^ 
school, where learning is viewed as {Mimarily die re^xxisibility of 
die student, diey must learn how to learn for diemselves* In die 
middle grades, ttiis is an organized process diat includes instruction 
in time management, {MrioriQr setting, die use of resources, die 
devetopment of memory, sdf-discipline, cognitive strategies, and 
study skills* Throu^ die strategies, students **develop a conscious 
control of their thiokirg and acting in respwse to a given 
assigmnent** and in charting their own course for growth* 

Students widi Special Needs 

Every middle grade student should have access to the most 
advanced levels of curricula oSexed during each of die middle 
grades; diis opportunity should be fiM:ilitated duou^ educaticsal 
pdkies and practices which make die highest level of content 
mastery a valid and obtainable goal for vasdy increased numbers 
of students. 

Caught in die Middle 
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Summary of the Key CcHKcpts in California's Middle Grades Reform Movement (coat) 



In tbt middle grades, students widi special needs, including 
Umited-Engiish-prcrficient students, undenicluevers, and special 
educaticm students, receive assistance designed to help them succeed 
in die core curriculum* Ihe curricuhmi is (vganized around content 
goals and skills instruction, ^i^h are a part of die regular classroom 
program. The regular curriculum is not dihited of rq>laced hy 
remedial subject matter. Instead, the staff ensures diat the 
instructional program motivates, challenges, and rewards students as 
they focus ttiehr attention on positive academic values and die regular 
ewe curricuhun. Tbe entire staff of die school shares actively in 
supporting die optimal development oi students with q^ecial needs 
and helps diem to master study skills techniques, leanting strategies, 
communication skills, test-taking skills, and problem-s aving skills. 

Organiy^fini^ and Stnjcture 

The nature of die schools* organizational structure establishes 
continuity in adult-child relationships and opportunities for the 
lives o( students and adults to cross in mutually meaningful 
ways. 



school diere is open, candid recognition and discussion of the 
problems ot die school on die part of die staff members* They jdan 
collectively and coUegially to choose curricuh, to plan instruction for 
individual students and shared student popuhttions, and to solve any 
IHPoUems whkh might in^>ede die effectiveness of ttieir school 
program. 

These themes or attributes oi a high-quality nuddle grade 
program emerge and reemerge hi die criteria contahied in die Quality 
Criteria for Middle Grades. They hiclude eight curricuUtf and five 
schoolwide criteria* The criteria for English-language arts, 
madiematics, science, histoiy-social scieiice, visiud imd perfonnhig 
arts, i^sical education, English as a second language, and foreign 
language reflect the major diemes of die state cmriculum handbookis, 
framewoiks, and K*8 cunrkuhm guides. The schoolwide criteria are 
derived firom a variety oi recent books on school hnpiovement and 
reform, (Tft^ghi m tiM> Middle , and die judgment of middle grades 
educational practitioners. 



Successfiil Schools for Y oung Adol^ents 

Joan Upsitz 

The comerstcme of die organization and structure of the scho(A is 
a highly aiticulated sense of mission regarding die middle grades 
student The principal and odier school leaders are knowledgeable 
about and provide guidance in curriculum and instruction to 
maximize die success of die adolescent. Teachers and administrators 
believe that all students can develop morally, ethically, intdlectually, 
culturally, socially, and emotionally to dieir fullest potential. These 
fundamental beliefs are evidenced in how teachers and administrates 
care about dieir students and what die students are and are not 
learning; how they woric togedier, jrian, conduct instructional 
activities, and carry out schoolwide activities; and how they 
communicate widi students and among diemselves. Throughout die 
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The PQR criteria represent ideal sumdards toward wtuch school 
staff members should strive as diey woik to improve die quality of 
middle grades education as experienced by their students. Staff 
memben m all nuddle grades should find diese standards essential as 
a yardstick for setting specific goals and in measuring progress. 
They are not meant to be so ^^eciflc as to pr^bit teachers from 
exercising prcrfessional judgment. In short, the quality criteria for 
nuddle grades shouM be perceived as tools for unprovmg, pbmning, 
and organizing die schooPs acadenuc program. 



PLANNING 



PLANNING 

Planning means deciding whirt you want to do in die future, 
liow you want to do it« by when you want to cooqriete it, and how 
you know you have betsn succefsfuL In a achocrit suocessful 
laming must also hivotve sufficient agr^xmeot among fiie members 
Qi a school community for Aem to have the commitment necessary 
to cany out die jim. There are at least diree areas rdated to 
successful planning which deserve comment here: (1) resources; (2) 
process; and (3) outcomes. 



Resources 

The basic resources necessary for successful pUming mciude 
both funds and informatioa. The School Improvement Program 
(SIP) makes fimds available to schoc^ for die express purpose of 
planning and implementing significam educational inqirovtnients in 
(1) cunriculum and instruction; (2) auxiliary services; (3) sdiool 
organization; and (4) school climate* The goal of a scho(rf*s changes 
in diese areas is to meet duee categories of strdents' needs: 
educational, personal, and occupational. In acklitioo, die SIP schorf 
is charged widi effecitively meting diese needs widi all of its 
students: average, gifted and talenUMl, limited^EngUsh-pn^ient, 
special education, and underachieving or at^isk students. 

Since die focus is on improvement, a significant podion of d!e 
school's SIP money should be set aside specifically for dumgt 
initiatives. The SIP budget should not be spent exchisively on die 
maintcMnce of the status fuo, even if die status quo is an 
improved one compared lo years past. 

Status quo expenditures usually involve die annual commitment 
to staff salaries for paraprofessi(»als, curriculum specialists, or 
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coordinators. Change expenditures, on die odier hand, h^ die 
school to grow and typiciBy mciude training materials, teacher 
reference matcrials> consultants, teacher styloids for staff 
development or cunrkrulum development earned out beyond die 
noimal woriofa^, stibstitutes, Iravd eq^emes for confetencea or visits 
to odier sdiools, parent trainhig costs, one-tfane purduaes of 
supplementary materials or equ^xnent, evahiation costs, and expenses 
reUled to pittining, the adf-stn^, and die program quidity review. 
Sfaice diere must be some ptovirion for staff lo have time awqr from 
die eveiyday operatkms of die adiool for planoinf and implementing 
change to bit at all feasiUe, diange e xp cni ditMrea should alao incbde 
diose whidi buy time (i^., time to meet, investigtte, discuss, 
ex^ixt, decide, {dan, monitor, evahiale, train, leant, and so on). 

It is recommended, therefore, dial at least 33 percent of die 
schod's ammal SIP budget be set aside for diange expenditures. 
This policy guarantees dud diere will ^le SIP moo^ tvaO^ to 
support die planning, in^)lementing, and staff developmenl activities 
so vital to significant ongomg in^irovements at a achool site. 

Information is a second ma|or resource for adiieving chaqge, and 
diere are at least two kmdf "nside and outside. luride h tf sn uit iou 
consists of wiM die ac community atrendy knows aboirt 
curriculum, instrucdon, and its own students, staff, sdiocri culture, 
and community. Outride iufei miti ou hivolves iriud is known in 
die fidd of educatioa about effective schooling, hichiding printed 
material as well as exemplr practices or programs in operation. 

Generating inside information involves questions sudi as: What 
are die effects of program on our students, ourselves, and die 
communis? Ifow do diese results rekMe lo what we are doing at 
sdiool and in die cfattsrooms? What are the unconscious roles, 
norms, assun^ons, aqpectation, or policies diat nudce up our 
school culture? The last two questions are often die most diffkuh 
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Part I PUuming and Impiqnqumg (cont) 



to answer because they involve becoming conscious of the 
unconscious as well as tiyii^ to undmtand die wire's conMcting 
actions with outcomes* Answers will inv<^e iHiat is tangjhtt bow it 
is tao^ Miy it is taught that way, bow the sdKxrf is oigniz^ 
bow it functions, who talks to i^bom about wbal and irtien, and 
what scbo(4ing means for the different kinds of students at the 
sdiooL 

lypical sources ci inside information inchide the school 
performance rcpoiu grades, criteriooHrefercnced data on student 
oiucomes, student and staff attendance data, d^ on dropouts, indices 
of student conduct, opinion and satisfiKlion surveys of students and 
parents, face-to-face discussions, staff observations and interviews, 
and other local studies. 

Useful points of departure for cqdoring diese data in relation to 
the questions posed above include the quali^ criteria, both cunkular 
and schooiwide, as weU as die state frameworics, handbooks, 
curriculum guides, and model curriculum standards. By contrasting 
what is cunendy taking place at die school widi diese state 
standards, die school community can discover areas it wishes to 
maintain, reinforce, or change. There is little doubt, howeva^, diat 
how well die school community will be able to understan \ and use 
die dau coQected will dqiend on how extensively C^ice-to-fiKe 
discussion, observation, diought, and negotiation of conflicting points 
of view and values take jriace during die planning process. 

Since no school community is homogeneous, it is critical to try 
to answer questions about what is and i^ should be by 
researchmg the various points of view of all of the people i^ make 
up die school community. The program may be interpreted in one 
way fiom die perqwctive of adults, such as leadiers (upper and 
tower grades, by department, by program specialty, and so on); 
administraiors; parents (by ednicity, grade level, subject «ea, and so 
on); categorical program staff; paraprofessaonals; pupil services 
personnel; and odier staff. On die odier hand, die schooPs culture 
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tad educational prognm may look voy different and reflect vat^ying 

degrees of socceis from die point of view of different kindi of ' 

ttndenti. dependiiv on grade level, nriiject 

paitk^ipMioe. etfnidty. langoage pro6cieocy. and 10 oa A school 

diat is not effective widi one of diese groups or from one of diese 

adult or student perspectives has to consider what it can do to 

diange. 

Outside information is also a critical resource because it kvolves 
new knowledge, skills, and options not yet known to die school 
community Aout what works and what does not Agatai. state 
poUicatkMS rqiresent an excclknt sjndwsis of muA of iHiat is 
known aibcat high-quality curticvluai, faisaractkm, md school 
ocganizatknal structures and practices. OdMr ta^wrtani sowces 
inchide e dn cat kw al journals and books; outside consnkants; talented 
staff from widiin die district; staff from su noun din ; distiicts. county 
offkes, and oniversides; and csMmplaiy p rog rams such as those 
conducted by sdKx^ recognized by die California Distinguished 
Schools Prognm. 

In die final analysis, however, it is die school commuaity's 
intense inieracdon widi die hiside hifomation of what is «id die 
outside infoimalion of what coohl be duK wiU lend die school to an 
ambitious vision and plan what to do next to make die most 
significant improvements for all of its students. 



Process 

The goal of die plaaning process is to generate as much 
inieracdon as posnbie among all diose who will have a role ui 
implementing die lesuUant decisions or plans for change. Ibis 
involvemem wiU help not only to gsneiate a comprehensive pl«i but 
also to rsMbiish die commitment necessary among (hose wha must 
implement it 
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fM I Planning and Implementing (coot) 



There are five basic steps in die (damung process* The first step 
is to establish a collective vision oi what kind <rf sdKxd and wtM 
kind of soident the school community wants to develop* The second 
SiSH is to collect bodi inside and outside infonnatioQ. The goal here 
is to describe die current piognm in detail and conq^Nue it wiA what 
could or should be hajqiening diffeiendy at die sdiooi* The jdiiol 
Sisit is to analyze and discuss die infonnadon cdlected to determine 
its relationship and relevance to die future vision as wdl as die 
current practices and outcomes of die sdKxrf. The fooidi stq> is to 
negotiate a c(xisensus among all interested parties regarding the 
improvement initiatives to be undertaken and dietr expected effects. 
The fifth stq> is to design die improvement activities and establish 
the roles necessary for carrying diem out 

The amount of time it will take to carry out a comprehensive 
planning process, however* will vary depending on die size of die 
school, die relative need for serious reform, and die format of die 
plan to be generated For example, to draw up an initial yim winch 
describes everything diat is happening at a school, inclodi^ ongoing 
activities as well as changes, may take an entire school year. 
However, to draft a plan for a select number of inqwovement 
initiatives, such as die tentative suggestions and action plans 
normally genmted by a self-study, may only take two to four 
mcHiths. 

The structure currendy recommended fur the self-study can also 
serve as a model for initial planning. For exBmpIt, a leadershq) 
team, in cooperation with the school site council, can organize and 
guide t!::e planning process at die school site by establishing 
committees to c(^ect infomiation and plan using the quality criteria 
as major organizers for die committee structure. The leadershq> team 
is made up ot rqvesentatives of die various structures within the 
school (e.g., die school site council; grade-levd teachers in 
elementary schools or subject-area teachers at die secondary level; 
categorical program staff; program specialists; odier staff at die 
school and district offices; and parents and students representing 
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various student populations at die schocrf). The leadcwhy team 
shouU meet widi die committees to mooitor dieir activities* proviv^ 
support, and receive periods reports on dieir progress. This team 
should also r^ort ttgahOy. to tbt acbod site council and receive 
direction from diat group dirougliout die fanning process because it 
is dus groqi duu is diaiged widi die uUmate reqxnsibilitjr of 
guiding, devdoping, and qiproving die 8dKx4*s jtot 

As mentioned previously, die quality criteria and die state 
publications on idudi diey are based Aould be die major organizers 
for die ^anniiig process. . It should result in die identification ot 
matches and gaps as die current progiam and die criteria are 
conqMued For die currieubim criteria, in particular, die planning 
process proceeds from (1) idutt students shrald be learning in each 
curricular area (Le., die district*s core curriculum); to (2) major 
instructional stndegies, organizational st r u ct u res, and policies to hdp 
students learn dutt cunicuhim; to (3) variations in die strat^ies, 
structures, md policies necessary to ensure the success of each 
student population enrolled at die sdKxri (e.g., avenge, gifted and 
talented, ^ledal education, limited-Eng|isli-fr^^ and 
undcradueving students). 



Outcomes 

The most obvious outcome of a jriamung process is the jrian (Lc, 
a consensus of die school community's commitments for idiat 
changes will be nude in die future). It should also inchide a brief 
statement <rf die collective vision of wbMt kind of school, teadiers, or 
shidents die schocrf community sets as its ideak. 

Hie format of die plan should f^ilitate itt use as a woiting 
doounent. If it is too bffge or detailed, individuals will find it 
difiBcult 10 consult or to find dieir role in implenienting die planned 
changes. It is recommended, dierefore, diat, no matter how much 
information is collected on die current progrun and no matter how 
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Put I Planning and Implementing (c<xit) 



extensive die many positive activities or piognaiis being carried on 
at the school, diere shoidd be a sqparate, ide&tifiaUe impravement 
plan which inchides a descriptioD <tf die major ni^KOvemeat 
initiatives to be implemented in die immediate fotoie* This is not to 
say diat a comprehensive [dan of all piognms, objectives, and 
activities at die sclKxrf shwld not be written and coosdtote a pim in 
themselves. Radier, diere shoold also be an impcaveoient {rian 
document which is detacfaaUe fiom die compr^easive plan or exists 
as a separate summaiy of die schod*s most ain«nt chuige 
initiatives* 

The inqvovement plan should not, dieiefore, be imposing; nor 
should it be relegated to a shdf as a trophy of die ^smung process* 
Radier, it should inchide (1) a limited number of inqMovement 
initiatives (e.g., four to ti^t major programmatic changes diat die 
school is willing and able to undertake and diat will have a 
significant, positive impact on students); (2) die roles to be played 
by die membera of die schod community as diey cany out die 
initiatives; (3) regulariy scheduled plamihig, monitoring, and 
probiem-s(rfving activities to ensure in^ementation of die dumge 
initiatives; (4) an evaluation component whkh may hichide both 
quantitative and qualitative measures; and (S) a budget The final 
product must ultimately be approved by die school site council and 
die local school board before implementation may be initiated. 



IMPLEMENTING 

Although it may seem obvious, implementation does not 
necessarily occur automaticaUy after plamting* In fact, for successful 
implementation to take place, it is <^en necessary to have die same 
kind of organizational structures in {riace diat were used to develop 
the plan. This means dut die princ^, the school site council, die 
leadership team, and many of die committees formed to represent die 
various auricular and scluxHwide interests in the school may still be 
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required to see to it that die major change mitiatives in the plan are 
carried out 

Systematic and ongoing communication among all paitic^ant? in 
die sdKX^'s pfaumed inqmvements has been shovm to be abstrfutdy 
critical for die successful implementation and long*tenn adoptioii of 
local mnovations. Wed^, biweddy, nd mondily fan|toattrtatioo 
meetings are die mosi important ibcina! vdUcIes in the achO(d*s 
organizatx)nal structure ID adiieve this communicatiort SiKh 
meetings can accon^lish several inqportant inqriementation functions* 

First diey can focus on Tif^*^ff^f who is dcMng wbMt and die 
effects of die change activities on dioie irtio are invcrtved (e«g^ 
students, leacheis, adntinisttaiors, chwified staflf, parents, and so onX 
Second, staff who meet regulariy can ensure die efficient and 
effective ^^ftntufjia^jfn^ of their efforts as wdl as an qipsopriate 
division of labor among all p articip ants. 

Second, coordination is particutarty ioqKXtant m a school in 
which several student populations are provided services by die same 
adults, ddier widtin or outside of die chisaroom (e^g*, limited* 
Englidi-]^oficiem, coi^Misatory education, special edocatioa, 
average, or gifted and talented students)* For exanq)le, ioncvations 
which often require a substantial amoumt of time for teachr^i to meet 
togedier mig^ include: 

• Establishing a literature-based English-languf«ge arts 
program for all students 

• hi^Mroving die access of compensatory edur:ation students 
to hitler levels of madi and science 

• Implementing cooperative learning with heterogeneous 
gro^M in science 

• Mainstreaming students ^ibo receive special education 
services 

a Providing siq)plementary support to mi/pi'ant students 



Part I Plannipg and Inylementing (coot) 

t Scheduling peer<oachiiig visits smoog teacben learning 
how to use sheltered English widi thnited^^glish- 
IMX)ficient smdents 

A systematic, formal means must be provided for the adults at 
the 8dx)ol to pirn togedier what they will do widi each odier or 
with their students, share widi each odier what diey have been doing 
with die students diey serve m common, sohre problems, and review 
die outcomes of dieir efforts. This type of coordination is duu 
whidi is needed on a regular basis for reUttivdy targe numbers of 
students at a school Qearly, such coordmadon, or wbat has 
sometimes been referred to as ongoing [rianning, diould take {dace in 
addition to what student study team meetings can accomplish for a 
rehttively small number of individual students having unique 
im)blems in die program* 

Third, die time spent m incrementation meetings should be 
devoted mainly to die day«to-day and wedc-to-week problem solving 
necessary to cany out the s;:hool's planned innovations* Fourdi, die 
regular feedback shared by die paiticqNUits id diese meetings can also 
provide die basis for any necessary modifksations or on<ourse 
corrections diat may arise. And finally, for diose who may feel 
insecure (x uneasy about trying to put new ideas into practice, such 
meetings should provide die personal and prnfOiOttl WBWft needed 
for peofrfe to turn planned innovations into reaticy* 

Of all diese functions which may be served b>^ mi{rfementation 
meetings, coordination and problem solving will undoubtedly 
predominate, bodi in terms of time ^pent in meetings and in the 
immediate effects bat diese communications will have on die success 
of the program. 

As mentioned in die planning section, time is die major 
prerequisite for die successt\il implementation of die school's change 
iiutintives* Therefore, teachers need time away firom their teaching 
responsibilities* Released time, short meetings before and after 
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schocd, periodic wedund or evening meetings, mminmm dqrs, and 
die release days avaihd^^s for adiods wbkh have hi ^ace a School- 
Based Coordinatkm Program (AB 777) or a Pqpfl Motivatikxi and 
Maimenanoe Program (SB 6S) are among die options availa. ^ for 
setting aside time to mvest in die succenful inqdementation <tf a 
school'tt {danned improvements* 



SUMMARY 

Effective plamting and implenientatioo require modifications m 
die organizational stnictare or capiciQr of a adiool befood what is 
necr ^ to carry mat busmess as usoaL Thne, fiscal reaooces, 
committee structures, and conanmication airalegies are die major 
components d&at must be aJdr^i^td by a school that is commitied to 
sign^cant cfauge. Plaudng prodicea a plan for fiiture action, 
hB|rtenMiting produces action, and die hdkr does not naturally 
follow from die former widiout deliberate leadersh^. 

At the etementary level die principal and die sdMXrt site council 
are die most obvioos choice for caosing both processes to happen. 
At die secondary levd die ra^wnsitility will more likely fidl to the 
deoartment chaimersons and assistant orincioal in n i^tV^ to the 
principal and school fute coonciL In cidier case, however, structured 
planning and miplcmenting must both occur legulariy and 
systematically in order lo keq> die school growing in its ciqpacity for 
change as wdl as m its abili^ to provide an optimal education for 
all of its students. 
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PARTn 

GUIDE FOR CONDUCTING THE SELF-STUDY 



The self-study is the foundation on which the middle grades 
program quality review (PQR) is built It is a process tfiat is carried 
out prior to die PQR and is c(»ducted by members of the school 
cooununity who are the most knowledgeable about the school. They 
must have die o^ity to be objective about die quality of die 
scfaoors program and die impact it has on all students* The self- 
study, carried out conscientiously by the school community, actually 
determines die success or failure ci die entire inqirovement process; 
it should guide and shape improvements for mondis to come. 

The self-study is an in-d^th examinadon of die quaUty of the 
curriculum; the effectiveness of the instruction; and die structure, 
organization, and governance of the school. 



Staff Roles 

The particq>ants in the self-study must agree to engage in an 
honest and candid schoolwide analysis. To do diis, diey must agree 
to listen to and respect each others point ot view in order to put 
togedier a clear picture of the schooFs program. 

As individuals, members of the school community analyze d^sir 
roles in the instructional program, observe how the curriculum and 
die instructional program affect various student populations, discuss 
dieir observations with each other, and search for ways to in^mve 
die effect of dieir program on all students. As a group, diey must 
reach beyond what diey as individuals know, listen carefully to die 
ideas and percepti<»s <tf others, and reach new levels <tf under- 
standing about the way die instructional program works for dieir 
students. 

For the curricular areas, staff members compare their curriculum 
with state and district standards and review die implementation oi 




die curriculum embedded in each criterion. For die schoolwide 
criteria, all individuals at the school are involved in collecting 
information tb^l shapes die h^mt into generalizations about die 
sdKxL Each individual is re^onsiUe for gcring beyond his/her 
partiadar classroora area <d expetliat or perspective and colla- 
boratively syndiesizing the points of view and comributions of 
everyone invcrived 



ORGANIZING FOR THE SELF-STUDY 

The fffst su^ in die self-stu(ty is to dxtde what questions to 
ask, what activities to observe, and what data to review in order to 
be able to compare each $spoct of the sdiool program widi die 
qualiQr criteria, hi addition, decisk»s must be made itganlipg what 
courses to observe; mtaOk students to follow duougli die day; what 
questions to ask students, staff members, adndnistrators, and odiers 
involved in die various parts of die program; and what records diey 
are to collect, inchidtng students* work san^ries, achievement data, 
records of awards, nunules of meetings, and so fordt Jn die 
development of procedures for C(41ectiag information, certain sets of 
data should not be overiooked They include but are not limited to: 

• The annual schocd performance tepotts 

• Lxically devekiped indicators of success 

• The recommendations Of die most recent program quality 
review 

• The results of die CalifomL Assessment Program aul 
odier norm-referenced tests analyzed for patterns of 
achievement for all students as well as for specific 
groups of students, e.g., GATE, average, low achieving, 
bilingual, and iqpecial education students 



Part n Gmde for Coodiicting die Self-Study (com.) 



To avoid having die self-stiidjr become an academic exeiciae or 
meaningless papawoA^ organizers must Juep die folk)wing in ndnd: 

h The organization of die self-study is 9baptd by die 
i^lication of die quality criteria. 

2. bfonnation cdlected during die self-study should be 
gadiered widi its intended use in mind: to aid in 
diagnosis, planning, and imfrtementation of school 
h^provement activities. 

3. Those organizmg die seif-study must guard against 
overburdoiing individuals* committer* or die dchoci 
community as a whole widi too much to do in too short 
a time. 

U die self-study is to yield significant results and be manageable, 
members of the school community must allocate time to accommo- 
date it There are a number of ways to "make** time io^ a self- 
study: 

• Designate all or a portion of each faculty meeting i\s a 
time to review wbMt has been leaned about die school. 

• Use "pr^" periods for classroom observatkms. 

• Rotate sufit members niio are not r^ulariy assigned to a 
classroom - such as counselofs, administraioffs, and odier 
pnMfessional staff - as substitutes* so that teadiers may be 
released to meet or observe odier classrooms. 

• Rotate substitute teadiers dmugli cbssnxms in order to 
free teachers to meet or observe. 

• Use r^ubriy scheduled assemblies and odier school 
functions to free small groups of teachers to meet and 
discuss dieir findings. 
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The Qoalily Criteria tor Sdf-Stady 



The self-slndy comiistt of a two* lo fournnondi analysis of die 
airjkular as well as die schocrtwide areas rqwesented by die quali^ 
criteria: 

Curricnlar Criteria 

En^ish-Language Aits 

Martiemitics 

Sdence 

IfislDiy-Social Science 
Visual and Pafomiing Arts 
Physical Edwatfon 
English-as-a-Secood Language 
Foreign Language 

Schooiwide Criteria 

Students in Transition: 

Tbe Culture of the Middle Grades 
bstructional Rractices 
Student Support System 
bqxovement Processes 



In>depth Areas 

The leaderrii^ team in charge of gaming and mootloring die 
self-study must choose tfme of die diirteen middle grades qtulity 
criteria for an knl^di anafysis« The learn may diooae tvro 
curricnlsr criteria and <mt schooiwide crUeiion or ime onicular 
criteria* lliese criteria wiO be a primary focus duriig botfi the sdf- 
study and dfcs progrsm quality review. The review team win 
geneiate at least one suggestion for eadi of these amu; dne of 
these suggestions will then be developed mto action {rtans by die 



' Pw n C ^de for Coactoctiiig die Self-Study (coot) 



iextefihip team tod tte review team. The tcfacxd if tacomged to 
develop at leait tentative suggestioiif for xmpiomaat and actkm 
plaoa betoe the pfognm quality leview in ocdsr to fiictliiaie die 
review team*! woik wim it anives. Althoo^ die review team hat 
die pmofative of devetoping die final aoggesiioni for die n^ort of 
findLigf^ developmental woifc by die leadenUp team beforehand will 
hdp ename diat die foggestiont and action plans diat renlt from die 
review are more dmroaght wdl-conceived, and anibitioua than would 
odierwiae be poatibfe. 



The Cemmittfea and Lenderahip Team 

The aelf*8tu(ty ia conducted by die princ^ fiKndty, atudems, 
parents, adiool site cooncil memben, and intesested community 
members. Committees are formed in order to provide a framewoilc 
for die aetf*study. The diairpersons from die various committees are 
part of an overall leadership team which guides and monitors die 
sdf-stndy activities, considers all die iifonnation gadiered dorfaig die 
self-study, and sets die direction for die action piims. Tbe action 
plans, ndiich are written during die PQR, deacribe the evidence dutt 
leads to suggestions for improving die effectiveness of die 
instructional program* 

The self*study committees should paralltk die quahty criteria* 
The following is one possible configuration: 

Curricttlar Committees 

1. English-Language Arts or a humanities core inchiding 
English-Language Arts aod History-Social Science or 
Visual and Performmg Arts 

2. English ai a.Second Language and Foreign Language 

3. Mathematics and Science (and Physical Education) 
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Note: Each curricular committee also wpfiki die Instructional 
Practices Criterion 

SchooHride Committees 

L Students in Transition: Hie Culture of die Nfiddle Grades 
2. Student Support System 
3* Improvement Processes 

4. The Cuoictthan of die hfiddle Grades and instructional 
Practices 



APPLYING THE QUALITY CRITERIA 

When apfrtying die quality criteria, members of die school 
community should find die foUowinf suggestions hdpUk 

1. AU staff memben engaged in the self-study diould 
become ftmiHar witti aD the quality criteria by reading 
eadi criterion carefidly and discussing qu f sti o ns about the 
nuyor dMues and luy ideas* 

2. Those applying the criteria drndd determine iHiat 
p ro ce dure a thqr will use and whtt specific information 
diey wish to coOect from their observMions. When 
developing dieae procedures, adf-sMdiy p art ici p an ts au^ 
asic How win we Ibllow individual sMdenls teou^ 
dietr dsy at achool? WUdi atudeals dmdd we f oLV»w? 
What chttses should we observe and Ibr how long? 
What» apedficalyt should we look fix? Who should we 
taft to asKi Aout what? What students will be sdecled 
for shadowhig? Shadowhig is a asif|or avemie for 
coUecdng inf onnation to drtfrmfar the effect of die 
instrucdoiud program on student learning. 
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fm n Otikle for Coodocting the Self-Study (coot) 

3. Tbe quality criteria should be uted as a guide wbtn 
detcmiintng what infoniiitioQ to collect and how diat 
infoonatioo is to be o^Uected. 

4. The leadership team should sdect duee quality criteria 
for an in-depdi review, e.g*, ttvee cunicutar criteria or 
two curricular criteria and one sdKxAwide criterioa 

5- When self-study particqNuus have coUecteu dieir 

infonnatioo, diey should pool their finings in order to 
develop a conunoo peiqpective of die program in 
openuion and iu impact on students. 

6. As coomion perspectives have been shared and compared 
with the critoria, areas of die progrom diat reflect each 
criterion are identified as "matches" or stiengdis; dioie 
that do not match the criteria are noted as "gaps" or 
areas for which improvements may be suggested and 
evemually developed into action plaxu. 

7. When all areas of improvement are jd<'nrififd, agreement 
must be reached regardmg changes duM win become a 
top priority for m action plan for school ia^xovement 
Questions to ask at diis stage might inchade: Winch 
suggestions would have dks greatest impact on die 
instructional program as a wMcl Which would offer 
the greatest potential for success in die short run or in 
die long run? What changes are needed for specific 
gtwps of smdents, e.g., ILqiited-Cnglish-pioficient, 
tmdc rach ieving, and ^ial tdncatkn students? In what 
^^^qucnce should diey be appronched? 

8. The conclusions are shared with die school conununi^ as 
a whole as well a« widi the members of the outside 
review learn during die next ?QR. 
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To eitsblj* a "whole-achool penpecthe." ok loMknUp ten, 
wlik:h U 9pfcaBy made op of the chafapenoB of Mcfc of the 
re^ective cooaailleu, the priKipal, Md. ififprapriMe. « 
repicsettathre fh» llK district office ao4/<or ick^ 
itviewt die llndittp of the rommiUfwt aod aahei fagfeetioas Sot 
improvemeBti itlalive to the icfaool at a whole. The aoit ^'ifiiciik 
taskf fickn tbt leadenhip team me (1) to qfothmte *e htfoaaatkm 
end penpecthree developed by die comnhteee: (2) to detemiae die 
"aext belt Hqw" the adKMl i namimiHj it to tdn bleed oo the 
qnaliijr criteria; awl (3) to ocgnize dift data imo temmive 
Migfe«ioiis and action pbm ao ttat a mif-itadjr saunuiy can be 
shared fint with die adiool'i cooununity and later with die vintaif 
review team. 



The School Data Saimnary 

Each achool hai a weahh of dam which, when ocganized aid 
preaemed for coaapariaoa ami imerpntation. cooatitate the achool dam 
raoHUcy. Hieae dam provide a aMatfaffalbaae of otjective 
tnformadoo on iduch to baild jodfoaeott about tdiool program 

qualiQr. 

The organizatioa and iBterpreiatioo of dam in die achool dam 
sumnuiy Aoold be gaided by edncated hanchea. opohmhided 
exploration of patteras. confinning hitopretationa widi lapporthig 
evidence, and conanon aenae. it ia a pmctical pioceas dmt nudcet 
the best use of available information but letaina a healthy skepticism. 



ladkaters 

The foUowisg indicaton are suggested demenm of the dam 
summaify becanae diey are connnonly avaiUble in achoob and 
proYide dam vafambie to program review and school pimming. The 
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School Pgrforftwi» RqHTft. bodi die lodSy produced wad stale* 
pcodiiced aectioos, ouy ibeady incliide some of diese deoMits. 
Each scho<d should examine its own available data and select die 
best data for its summary. 

Outcome indicators include: 

• California Assessment Pirogram data (diinl, sixdi, and 
ei^ith grades) 

IVends in raw scores 
Percentile rank 

Comparison to predicted score 

Percent of students above Q3 and below Ql over 

time 

Skill area report comparing subareas of 
curriculum 

Subgroi^ repot *iowing trends over time 

• Norm-referenced tests 

Trends 

Comparison to national norms 

Currknilar area comparisons 

Percent of smdents above Q3 and below Ql over 

time 

• Criterion-referenced tests (including proficiency tests) 

Percent of students achieving criterioo levels 
Trends 

Work samples 
Holistic criteiii 
Grade level stand::rds 
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Attendance and tardies 



Attendance patterns of all students 
Attendance patterns of specific groups 
Tardineai p w t ffw i for all n^ Ml f Mf 
Tardiness pMletn^ for ^»cific groiqps 
Staff attendance 

• Number of books read 

• Number of writing assignments completed 
*• LibraiyAnedia use 

• Students' ojMmons of sdKXrf dimaie 

• Number of students referred to princqial 
Program indicators inchide: 

• histiuctional tone 

Total sdiool day 

Allotted time stdiject and by grade 
Time engaged in learning (from observation) 
Homework by grade 

• Extracurricular activities 

Number of students in spans 
Number of students in musk: 
Number ot skudents in drama 
Nu!aoer of studems in acadenuc chibs 
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Student indicatofs include: 

• Emollment patterns 

• AFDC count-increasing/decreasing 

• LEP count-increasing/decieasing 

• Parents' occiqMUkms 

• Mobility/transiency of students 

A ccMnbination of qpen^nindedness, conunon sense, and expert 
advice dioald be used in selecting data to include in the summary. 
The format should display information to fiidlitate maHng 
comparisons. Too much informatioa can be just as confusing as too 
litde. The summary should not cover every possible comparison 
among available data. Most data should be left in their natural 
forms, available for reference. 

Data must be compared to some frame of reference. The most 
common ccHuparisoos useful to schools are: 

• Previous program quality review results and programs 

• Criterion levels based on rational goals 

• Past years* levels for the same school 

• Other cu^Ticular areas or subcon^Kments within a 
curricular area 

• Groups of students 
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• Other rjnOc levels 



• District, state, and national avftiges 

One of fly^ most useful means for inteiprcting data is a 
knowledge (tf bends over time. It is helpful to have data for as 
many years (or other time points) as poiiftle lo that prognm eflfoctt 
can be disHnguishcd from ridom flnc mat io ns. StOMiy movemeat iq> 
or down over ttuee or more yean is uiuaOy an jn^tf a tfon of real 
change. A ooe-year spm is osoally difficuk to inle^ 
not be rdifxi on. Oss^ wiqr of validath^ an appiitat tieo^ 
for pandldi pattenu in related dan. If leadim icUevemem is 
in^rovtng across several differait measvei (eg., CAP lefts, district 
criterion-rdated tests, and suniber of books read), then it is safb to 
interpret these results as real improvement If , on the other ^^^^ 
results on only one measure are moving up and tiiose on the odiers 
are constant or going down, attemative eiplanations must be 
seriously considered. The policy significance of trends can be 
iOuminated by conqwring these treodt io the trends k other schools 
and in disnict, stale, and natioQal avei^. Schools with litftmHiit 
data duit are not consistent with state and natkmal tiends are likdy 
to be schools with powerfd and unique progranmatic or 
demographic influences on student outcomes* 

In die devdopment of stntfegies for improving die ptot^nm, it is 
often useful to compare data among cunicular areas or sub- 
components of curricular areas. By tuemsetves, tfiese con^Nvisons 
can be misleadmg, so it is advisable to tie them to a reference point 
try using trends; dutt is, by comparing trends among cunicohr areas. 
National, state, district, or even sdK>ol test score averages can be 
used. Data from comparison schools can be used in ttie same way. 
Criterion levels established as school ot^ectives can also provide a 
standard of comparison between areas. But since these criterion 
levds are difficult to justify empirically, ttiek use for odier 
comparisons is questionable. 
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Evaluating die peifonnance of groins (tf students is very 
isnfottam for program planning. Comparison by groups can also be 
misleading when viewed in isolation* These same types of reference 
points can be used to tie down student gitoap interpretations in tbe 
manner suggested for curricular areas. Trends can be compared for 
the high, middle, and low quartiles; for LEP sdidenu; and for die 
disadvantaged* Counts and proportions aie dflen more useful dian 
averages in looking at ^ific groups. Very often, a conqparison 
program data among different groiqNi reveals differjoices in the 
treatment of students. These program differences can be evaluated to 
determine whether they are intenticxud or are die result of inadvertent 
inequities. 

Ccoparisons with naticmal, state, and district distributions and 
averages can be useful by themselves. Data from schools with 
similar background factcM^ are sometimes available. Althou^ 
comparisons with these schools can provide a sense of relative 
standing, matching is very dangerous and frequently misleadmg. 
These overall comparisons are more useful for setting goals and 
measuring progress than for discovering clues to program 
improvements. 

The measures employed should be evahiated to determine how 
well diey focus on program goals. It is easy to overvalue what is 
measured and undervalue what is truly important An excellent 
assessment of an unimportant goal should not weigh as much in die 
decision-^naldng process as a merely adequate assessment of a very 
important goal. 

A very impcMlant consideration in inteipreting data in curricular 
areas is die alignment oi what is measured with what is taught or 
intended to be taught Many tests overemphasize low-level skills 
and facts, while tbe current trends in curriculum are toward hi^r 
level skills, ideas, and concq>ts. Sute and national test developers 
are making changes in dieir te^ts to reflect diis shifting emphasis in 
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the curricuhsn* but each school should make sure die available dat^' 
cover iie curriculum as it is mtended to be taug^ 

A related issue is the match of assessment mediod to what i* 
being assessed. For example* an analysis and holistic judgment of 
work samples^ demonstntions* and student presentations are oAen die 
best mediods for aifdressing hi^ order diinldng and conununication 
skills. Teacher and texttx)ok<4elaied assesaneats generally match 
curricuhmi very well aldioa^ comparative data are not reality 
avaihOile. State and national tests provide excellent conqmative 
information, aldiou^ their fit to die scbocri program is only general. 



The Self^Studf Report 

Once all necessary information has been gadiered, analyzed, 
discussed, and compared with tbe quality criteria, a summary of die 
self-study is developed. This tepom sbouM convey a tfiou^^ and 
professional review oi the scho<rfwkie program and die curriculum 
areas defnied in die quality criteria. 

It shouM not be too lengthy, since a very large document may 
be filled widi too much detail and nuy be too cumbersome to be 
meaningful to die school community. 

The self-study report should include die following: 

1. A written record of the result of conparing die school 
program widi the issues, concepts, or ideas in each of die 
paragraphs of die quality criteria 

2. A sumnudve vahie judgment about die results o( die 
above comparison 

3. Identification of tentative suggestions and a tentative 
calendar for dieir implementation 
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Vm n Gttide for CoDducting the Self^nidy (cont) 



4. Tentative actkn plans based on thiee of tlie soggestioiis 
developed in the thiee in-depdi areas chosen for review 

S* Recognitions of (mgram strengths including aspects of 
the prognun in which there has been significant 
improvement 

6* An analysis of the hoplementatioii ot suggestions and 
assistance/action plans from any previous reviews 

7* A summary of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
current self-study 

The report will include the results of the self-study for each of 
the thirteen quality criteria. The section that includes die results of 
the self-study in the three areas selected by die school for in-depth 
review, i.e., two cunicular and one schoolwide or ttirce cunicular 
criteria, should be more thorough dian diose for die other twelve 
areas. The conclusion reached in die odier areas, however, wiU be 
of great value to each department in (toming curricular, instruc- 
tional, and organizational improvements* 



Using the Self-Study Du ri ng the Review 

During die program quality review, the schooPs self-study is 
used as a basis for discussion about die school*s program in 
operatioD at the site* It is sect to each member of die review team 
before the review so duit it can be used to develop review strategies 
and ensure diat important points are covered. As die review 
prc^esses, die review team wiO use die self-stuc'y as a guide in 
reviewing die school^s program, vaUdating die rescUts o[ die 
self-smdy when die findings of die review team confirm die results, 
and seeking additional information when die self-study results and 
die team findings differ. 
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When die analytical portico of die review is com|dete, die 
Icade n hy team and die review team will consider the identified 
areas of improvement widdn die self-study as they make 
reco mmen da ti o n s for imprtrmg die effectiveness of die program and 
recognize areas <rf program strength. 



THE MIDDLE GRADES 



GENERAL OVERVIEW 

A schooi*s program quality review (FQR) i3 a process by which 
the effectiveness of ti:^ curriculum, instrictioiial program, and 
scfaoolwide organizatioiial stotegies is diagnosed by means of a set 
of standards that describe a hi^-quality progrant This process 
allows judgments to be made about the efr'ect of the program on die 
student populations at die school. The review, conducted by a team 
of educators not employed by die schod district, typically occurs 
once every diree years. Information about die school's program and 
its effect on die smdents is gadiered by this visiting team primarily 
through observation of instruction; interviews widi teachcra, students, 
administrators, odier instructional staff, and parents; and a review of 
pertinent documents. The team members then compare the 
information diey gadier widi the state's quality criteria lo determine 
die extmt to which the program received by die student matches die 
descrqitions of a high-q. oiity program in the criteria. 

The program quality review yields information diat is essential to 
die effective development of die school's curriculum and instructional 
program-inTormatiim about what is working well, why, and what 
should be changed Program review is a valuable part in die 
improvement cycle of planning, implementing, evaluating, and 
modifying die plaimed program* 



Purpose of the Program Quality Review 

The jiimaxy purpose of PQ^ is to improve die quality of curriculum 
and instruction; it is a means for devdoping and sustaining a Ine- 
quality educational program for all studoits. For die school staff 
and parents, the review is a period in which to observe and discuss 
die effectiveness of die programs received by die students* The 
immediate benefits of this process are the decisions and plans to 
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QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



make specific ioqirovements in die curricuhun, instmction, and 
schoolwide organization. 

The dnee major goals for the program quality review are: 

Goal 1; Proceas . Improve student outcomes by stimulating a sdKxrf 
communis to do an analysis of its program dirou^ a adf-atudy, use 
diis information together with die results of die program quality 
eview to plan for improvemeats, and implement die suggestions and 
action plans generated by the review* 

Goal 2; Stamdarda. Fcomote a hi^Hjuality curriculum, effective 
instruction, and a responsive adioot oiganizMion dnoug^ die use of 
the quality criteria as standards of ^ective adiooUng for aD student 
popnlations at die sdiodL 

Gold 3; Stotewide Networldng and Proffirionaliwi Promote die 
networidng of educators througliout Cattfonda for die purpose of 
sharing successful practices and proUcA solving, developing 
colle^idity, and siqiporting educational professionalism by giving 
diem a critical role in die statewide school improvement effort 

The goals are accomplished i^ien a school goes tinough die 
three pluses oi a program review, including die self-study diat is 
carried out by die school community prior to die visit of an external 
review team; an intensive visit by an external review team, inchiding 
review of die findings of die setf-stucty; and {banning and io^)le- 
menting future improvements based on die combined findings of die 
self-study and die external program quality review. 
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Ptot m The Middle Grades Program QuaUty Review Proce« (coot) 



The Scope of the Program OuaBtv Revtew 

The ^TogcvA quality review described in diis handbook focuses 
<m die extei^ to i^iich dte school cmiculum, instnictiooal 
medKxhrfogies, and schoolwide organizadoo cootribote toward a hi^ 
quality edncatiooal program for each student 

The qoality criteria used in the PQR addiess the two major 
aspects of a school program-curriculum and instruction and the 
schoolwide policies, practices, and procedures that ibapc and support 
the program. 

Curricular criteria have been developed for the following subjects: 



• English-Language Arts 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

• Histocy-Social Science 

• Visual and Petformiug Arts 

• Physical Education 

• English as a Second Language 

• Foreign Language 



The schoolwide criteria include: 



• Students in Transition: 

The Culture the Middle Grades 

• The Curriculum of die Middle Grades 

• Student Support System 

• J'^tnictiooai Practices 

• The Inq>rovemeot Processes 
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TheiProtnun QMaMty tt«rl#w T»«m 

Hie review team is made up of three to seven educators who 
have been ceitified by the Califooia Depcnment of Edir^tioa at 
qualified reviewers. Reviewers are selected for their knowledge of 
cunicolam. instiucriooal aeihodologiea. and special profiMu ai well 
as for their onWirting ioleipenooal ddlls. 1>pically. they are 
teachers, drpaftmcntal cfaaiqpefaoiis, couoselon. princ^tb. or 
coocdinatoqAlirecton of iattniction fipom acbool disirk^ 
of higher edicatioo. offices of cooMy m p ffim f iMlH i n of schoob. or. 
in some cases, the community. The minority of the te« meaten. 
inchidiog the lead reviewer, must be from oaltide the school district 
dMt is requesting the review. Reviewen woifc together wins the 
quality criteria to gukle them in (1) gadiering iB^Dtmaiioa about the 
school's program and die effects of the program on students; (2) 
forming a point of view Aout the woffctags of the school as 
compared to the quality criteria; and (3) developing a report to t^k^ 
school that includes findings, suggestions for tngifasing the 
effectiveness of die program, recogaitiott of die program's strengdis. 
and action plans oudining die school's immediate next best steps for 
improvement 



Review Strategies 

The review strategy is based on die quality criteria cortained in 
tbis handbook. Through a combination of observations of die 
instnictic«al fio^am and itt impact on studenu. interviews widi 
shident« and staff at die school, and documented evidence piesented 
to die rtview team, reviewers devekip an understanding of die namre 
of die ichoci program and its current effectiveness. Then, by 
comparing tiiis understandmg widi die hi^-quality standards of die 
qualitir criteria, die reviewers can determme die matches and gaps 
between die quality criteria and die ^hool's program. 



Part in The Midrtie Gmdcs Program Quality Review Process (cont) 



EitabUshing an undenManding of the sdKxd prognm reqoirei 
organized effort The undersianding is devdoped by hailing a dear 
idea of die scbool curricahim; by observing a sao^ of students 
tiirou^ tease study approach; by analyzing a broad sample of 
currait students* worii; by sununing up die coounenla of the 
instructional staff, the counseling staff, administratortt pivcnts, and 
the students themsdves as to their cunent and past act^.vitiei; and by 
reviewing instructional and management material used thcou^boot the 
sdiooL Hiis knowledge forms the basis for the reviewers* 
judgments of die effects of instniction on various student populations 
enrolled in die schooL 



Responsibtlities of the Reviewers 

The re^Kxisibilities of the reviewers are: 

• To conduct die review diorou^y enou^ for die 
development of a clear and accurate understanding of die 
effectiveness of die instnictional program 

• To use diat knowledge to make suggestions for ino^easing 
or sustaining die effectiveness of die progrun 

In order to fulfill these responsibilities, each reviewer must also: 

• Be fully conversant with die quality criteria and die 
process of f^rogram quality review* 

t Review dioroughiy die curriculum frameworks, 

handbooks, K-8 curriculum guides, amd literature related 
to die areas to be reviewed 

• Put aside any bias toward any particular program or 
method 



• Use die adiool data lummaiy and die adf*il«M|y fi&dhigs 

tofiH!ililaie ^^•<^wi^« with ^hmii staff ttd —■■■li M 
These discussions should covsf Che cmriiodufls and 
instnictiooal program^ dclermiue how wcU the program is 
womngy and provtoe evKKBce stsncieni lo ▼eniy« 
eztsttdf daril^f enrid^ Of rppudiaie tibose findifl^gs* 

• Be Mt to reflect bncfc lo die sdiool-as a mincr--die 
picture he or she has developed of d^ current 
effectiveness of die sdmi progrmn. 

e Recognize and support the program improvement efforts 
of die sdiool community. 

As the revier/ers beghi to underMsod irtuit is happening for die 
students, they also seek lo find ont irtnt pnxcasci at the sAool 
have contributed to liwt is actmdty occ u rr ing . The re vi e wer s seek 
eqilattations from die school staff SMmbers as to w^ Ihqr doddngs 
as diey do* how cuniculnm dedskms are made, how the hMttnctkmal 
program was devdoped how tt is s up p o r t e d snd ia^lRyved how 
plani are imi^emented snd so forth. This analy^^ forms die basis 
of die reviewers* suggestions for hnprovhig msttuctioo and guides 
the devetopment of the action plans. 

As the reviewers complete the review, a rqxxrt findhigs is 
prepared and shared widi sdeded stsff memben snd die principal 
who make die leaders h ip leant The report provides two types of 
findiiws: (1) die exient to whkh !he qualfty of each mpect of die 
reviewed program nuddies the standard of dte qualiqr citefia: and 
(I) idendficadon of areas diat appear to be ready ibr knpnmsmcat 

After die initial report of findings is shared die final report is 
prepared by the review te«L It mchides concrete "naiggesttons for 
improvinf or sustaining die effectiveness of die instnictionai prognm 
and recog^'izes practices of high quality. In devdoping action plans 
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Part m The Middle Grades Prognun Quality Review Trocess (cont) 



with the leadership team, the r ^viewers identify those areas that need 
imf^ovement and both the school stafif and the reviewers 
collaboratively plan the school's next best steps for improvement 
Local, county, regional, and state resources are conside^r^l^ in the 
devek){mient of the acticm plans. High-quality programs and 
practices are also noted in a section of the rq>ort entitled 
''recogniticxi of program strengths." 



Responsibilities of the Leadership TeaoL The leadership team, a 
groiq) of school representatives involved in the instractiooal program, 
is ri^ponsible foe establishing a link between the review team and 
the school conmiunity. Members of the leadership team provide 
information to the review team in a way diat enhances the 
development of a complete and cohesive picture <rf the school's 
curriculum and instructional {Myograms. 

The leadership team, usually five to seven in number, is 
designated by the principal. Members of the team are selected 
representatives from the classroom, curriculum or grade-level 
chairpersons, Ingram coordinators, resource or specialist teachers, or 
any other school staff members who are a signifoant part of die 
school's planning process. INstrict personnel, school site council 
(SSC) chairpersons, odier committee or PTA chairpersons, and 
parents who are knowledgeable about die school's program may be 
included. 

The leadership team members assist the school community and 
reviewers in all aspects of the program quality review. They also 
serve as leaders in the school's self-study process and assist die team 
in its information-gathering efforts during the review prqMmtion 
meeting and other formal and informal ongoing meetings. Their 
r^ponsibilities also include (1) building, in a coUaboiative effort 
with die review team, three suggestions into action plans; and (2) 
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providmg active leadership in die school's unplementation of these 
plans after the team leaves. 



RespoasaHlitics of the School Conmamity, While the review team 
is re^KAsiMe for leanung as mudi about the program as can be 
learned in a limited period of time, die sdiool community is 
re^xnsiUe for makmg sure diat the team is gaimng accurate and 
com[riete mfonnatioii about the program. A school community 
piqnres for its program quality review by cooducting a required 
self-study (Part II). A thocoagji review of its program, using the 
quality criteria, will enable the members to know how wdl theh 
program is woridng and ^y. Witfi diis knowledge, the schocrf 
community win be aUe to assist the reviewers in gathering accurate 
information about the program so that die findings of the review, 
especially the suggestions for mcrtasmg the effectiveness of the 
instructional program, win he complete. 

The re^xmsibifities of the staff, parents, and conununity members 
involved in a program quality review are: 

• To know the curriculum and [rianned instructional 
program and how they affect the students 

• To be famili^ with the program qualify review process 
and die quality criteria 

• To be involved as a total staff m die sdf-study and in 
identifying program strengttis and areas m need of 
improvement in relatioa to die quality crfteria by speUing 
out activities tiM aro working and diose dial are not 

• To be ready to share diis knowledge widi die review 
team and to aUe to direct reviewen to die 
informadon they need to fulfiU their req[)onsibilities 



Pait in The Middle Grades Program Quality Review Process (cont.) 



METHODOLOGY 

The methods used in gathering information about the program 
include observation, interview, and documentaticm. InfcHination 
gathered through each method is verified by information from one or 
both of Qxe other sources. When combined, the data gathered from 
the three methods should form a comfriete picture of the program. 
The use of ^ific [MXKredures should ensure that the review will be 
thorough and consistent. This view of the program is th^ compared 
with the quality criteriTi. From that comparison come the suggestions 
or recognitions of program strengths. 

The criteria used for judging program quality describe the 
curriculum, mstructional methodologies, and effectiveness strategies 
and their effects on the students. Each criterion ccmtains features of 
a high-quality program. The reviewer s job is to determine to what 
extent each aspect of the program being reviewed matches the 
description of a high-quality program. 

Throughout this process the reviewer wiH be guided by the 
quality criteria that identify areas of the program to be investigated 
and provide directions to reviewers for collecting information about 
the school program. 

The Case Study Approach 

As previously mentioned, the middle grade setting is a complex 
one for students as well as staff. To facilitate the ease with which a 
clear picture of the students* path through school is obtained, the 
review team will include a small sample of students as part of a 
case study. Through studying the activities and programs of the 
selected students, reviewers get a firsthand look at how aU the 
elements of the middle grades setting c>me together for the student. 
From this vantage point the reviewer can deteinine what, out of all 
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that the programs have to offer, is actually received by the student* 
Further, the case study provides informatioa cm what effects the 
curriculum, instructional methodologies, and c^ganizational strategies 
have on students* learning* And, finally, through these case studies 
the reviewer will be able to make s<Mne fmjections about how the 
students* total prognm will comt together by the time they become 
high schoolers. 



Classroom Observation 

Through classrocMn observations, the reviewers gather information 
about how the various instructicmal methods, the curriculum, and 
effectiveness strategies operate in the classrocxn setting* This 
informaticm is coUected to develop a con^ete understanding of the 
program and its effect on the student Insi^ into the efifects of the 
stdif development activities, as well 21s instructional supp<Kt and 
planning activities, also emerges through classroom observations* On 
enterlag the classroom, reviewers should spend a few minutes 
observing what is happening, remembering that they are putting 
together an initial picture rather than making a judgment at diis 
point; that each impression will need to be verified through further 
observation and informal interview as well as through otbei mrces; 
and that first impressions may be influenced by personal bias. 

These initLil observations should include: 

• What the stiidents are doing: Receiving instiuction? 
Applying skills? Practicing newly acquired skills? 
Synthesizing and evaluating information? Waiting? 
Playing? Causing a disturbance? 

• How the classroom is being managed: Is it 
task-onented? Conducive to learning? 
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• Range of actrvities taking place from acquisition of 
knowledge to higher-level learning skills 

• How students are gro* ped and how individual assistance 
is provided 

• How much time the students actually spend on the 
assigned activity: Do they know what to do? 

• How students are applying die skills being learned 

• How students with special needs are participating and 
performing in the classrocnn activities 

• How the instPicti<Mial settings are varied according to the 
needs of the student and/or what is to be learned 

• Any evidence of balance ir the curriculum; i.e*, visual 
and performing arts, history-social science, and science 

The information gained through these observations is built on 
using the curricular and schoolwide criteria. Classroom observation 
includes informal interviews with students and staff, based on what 
has been observed, as well as the observation of activities* 



Interviews 

The basic information gained through reviewing the self study 
and classroom observaticMis is verified^ clarified, and expanded 
through interviews, buerviews enable the reviewers to learn how the 
program :ame to be die way it is, as well as to bei^r understand the 
program as it is. 




By using what is knriwn about the curriculum and instructioQal 
jxogram thus far, reviewers conduct both informal and formal group 
mterviews* Examples oi tnfoimal interviews inchide asking questions 
of the students and teachers in the classrr>nm« talking witti 
instmctiooal idiile they work widi . talking with 
teachen in the teachm* lounge* and so forth. Ftonal group 
interviews ::oiiducted with teachen, instructioQal aides, 
councils/commitiees, district personnel, support staff, and vcriunteers. 

The interviews serve several major purposes: 

• Verifying data obtained firom other sources 

• Collecdng data that have not been gathered firom c 4* 
sources 

• Resolving conflicts in data collected 

• Giving people the opportunity to share past experiences^ 
imsent conditions, or future {rians which die reviewers 
might not have uncovered 

• Qfifering an opportunity for people to ask questions of 
the review team 

Conversations widi students who are part of the case study occur 
over the course of the review. They beg^ on the first day and 
provide an initial glimpse of the school through die language and 
experience of ttc student. At more of die prognun unfolds duiag 
die course of die review, the students will Ue caOed on again to 
o«&r additional informadon and perceptions to die reviewers. The 
object of these interviews is to as mudi as possible about die 
students* activities firom die time tbry arrive at school untU diey 
leave, including extncunicular activities. Students are expected to 
describe daily activities rather than merely answer questions. 
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The reviewer will receive a copy of each student*s daily schedule 
so Oat the reviewer can observe as many of die student*s classes as 
possible during the course of tiie review. A general inq>ftssion of 
the effect of die school on the student and the path he or she 
chooses can be formed from these observations. Additional 
inforaiatioa should inchide peninent background infonnation on the 
studMt, teachers* names, extracurricular activities, and other activities 
that ocaq>y the student*s time. 

After the initial student interviews and during visits to the 
classrooms, the reviewer will continually relate what the student is 
doing to the program goals and objectives, course outlines, 
curriculum guides, and the students* own goals and future plans. 
During this process reviewers will again interview and continue to 
observe die selected students to help complete die picture. 

The group interview in the middle grades setting allows the 
review team to discuss widi similar groups (e.g., teachers in the 
madiematics and English departments) die key issues o[ curriculum, 
instructional mediodology, die students* paths through die courses 
offered, staff develofHnent, and die school improvement process. As 
in die indiudual interviews, die team should nase its quesdoos on 
what has been learned so far. The interview should provide 
evidence to verify modify die team*s preliminary views and 
extend its knowledge of the situation at die school Group 
interviews generally are scheduled for 30 to 45 minutes; however, 
the interviews widi die teaching staff should last an hour or more. 



Review of JHta^ Policies, and Other Pooinients 

Documentation helps to verify, expand, and clarify what is 
learned through classroom observations and interviews. The 
information in die ''School Data Summary** fonns an initial base for 
die review since it contains a broad sample of information about die 
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student pqmlation, adult and smdent e3q)ectati(nis, die curricular 
point of view, achievement informadon, and odier data. Reviewers 
should not r^i documents for die sake of establishing diat such 
rec(vdkeeping exists but radier for die purpose of developing a 
complete undentandmg of what die program m action is really like. 
A schod, on the other hand, should not create documents for die 
review team but should diare meaningful data, policies, and other 
records diat are useful to staff and parents in forming die program 
and helping it to move forward. 



PROCEDURES BEFORE THE REVIEW 

Making the Ammgentents 

Scheduling, mailing oi materials, and establishing liaisons 
between reviewers and die sdbooi district take place at the local 
level. Most districts will be afiEUiated widi odier districts widi which 
diey share personnel to provkle a pool of trained, independent 
persons recpdred for review teams. Most offices of county 
superintendents of schods provide coordinatkm services to assist 
districts m the formation oi a consortmm or odier types of 
affiliation. Although diere will be a variety oi sudi arrangements, 
for die sake oi simi^ty in expbuiation, this section will assume die 
existence of a consoftmm of districts and the existence (tf a person 
designated to coordinate program quality review activi^ \es in the 
consortium. The reader should maike i^ipropriate analogies to die 
circ^mistances of the particular district being reviewed 

The lead reviewer*s involvement widi die review of a particular 
school is initiated by die consortiinn*s program quality review 
coordinator. The coordinator will orient die lead reviewer to the 
procedures being used in die consoitium, to materials and m-service 
training die school staff has received, and to responsibilities for 
contacting district and school personnel 
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Contacting the School 

Consistent with die consortium's procedures, the lead reviewer 
will telephone die scbod principal to set iq> the program quality 
review. This call, usually a montt before the review, should cover 
the following topics: 

• Confirmation of schedule q{ events-times and dates of 
visits to die school by the lead and the full team 

• Information the school should send to the reviewers 
ahead of time 

• Information the school will receive ahead of time and 
how to get it 

• Proposal of an agenda for die review preparation meeting 
by die reviewers, the principal, and the leadership team 

• The Uiree curricular criteria or two curricular criteria and 
one schoolwide criterion the school has chosen for an in- 
depth review 

Procedures used by die school in preparing for die 
review, including a mandatory self study 

• Procedures used by die team before, during, and after die 
review 

• Clarification of any concerns or questions 
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Meeting of the Review Tgam 



Fri<M' to the review, the lead reviewer should ccxitact other team 
members to conclude all arrangements of time, place, and materials* 
The lead reviewer should discuss with each team member his or her 
background and experience widi progiam quality review* EjcptcU- 
tioos for review preparation should be clarified and the ovendl 
schedule of events and review strategies determined* Fmally, die 
plans and expectatitms for die review preparation meeting widi die 
leadeiship team should be discussed. 



Preparing for the Program Quality Review 

A successful program quality review depeods on a thorough 
preparation on (he part of die review team* In addition to 
completing die necessaiy anangements, the team will read, study, 
and discuss a variety of materials prior to die initial meeting with 
die school princ^ ^^d die ieadershqi teant Some of diese 
materials wiU be obtained duough die consortium coordinator, while 
odien* will be obtamed direcuy fironi die school The basic set of 
materials includes: 

Middle Grades Pmpam Quality Rgvi^ Traititny M^T,!,! 
Quality Critma for thi^ MiHHii> GraA^- Pianni^y 

hnplcmenrinr. l^lf^Stndy. md Propam Quality R#>vii>w 
California DqKurtment of Education's handbooks, 
firamewoics, and K-8 curricuhmi guides m die curriculum 
areas selected as u focus ol die review 
Curriculum assessment results, goal statements, 
expectation statements, books in use, leading lists, 
achievements, and other materials as determined by the 
school and die district 
School plan 
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School data summary including results from the previous 
program review 

Logistic information such as maps, schedules, staff roster, 
and so on 



Stttdy the curricttlttm materials . The curriculum materials piepared 
by the California Department of Education include state curriculum 
handbooks, firamewcMfcs, and K-8 curriculum guides. These materials 
will be reviewed by die team. The purpose of this review is to 
ground the review team in what state and national curriculum leaders 
believe makes a quality program in dieir area and to provide the 
background standards which will frame die discussions between the 
review team and the leadership team on curriculum issues. In 
addition, the review of the curriculum materials will help the ri>3im in 
the analysis and assessment of die school's curriculum and in the 
formulation of suggestions which will have die best results for 
school improvement. 

The cumculum materials sent to die reviewers by the 
school-such as the goals and expectations, the school's curriculum 
assessment, the books in use in the classroom, required and elective 
reading lists, and so forth-should provide a sense of die curriculum 
offered by die school. It is important for the team members to be 
able to demcHtstrate a basic understanding of the curriculum offered 
when Uiey fu^t meet with the leadership team. 

The reviewers will analyze how die curriculum offered by die 
school compares to die standards of die quality criteria and die 
expectations conveyed by die guides and handbooks in die 
airricu!<im materials prepared by the Depaitment o( Education. 
Curricular issues to be discussed at die review preparation meeting 
with ^he leadership team should be identified and framed for 
discussion. 



In preparing for the discussion on ouriculum, reviewers should 
ask the following questions: 

# What is die balance of subjects taught every student? 

# Are diere major gaps in die curriculum? 

# What kind of balance is diere between skills development 
and content in each cmricular area? 

# What books are die students reading? 

# How are writing and oral presentation incorp(Mated in 
each curricular area? 

# How are die skills of interpretation, inference, critical 
thinking, problem solving, evaluation, and other higher- 
order skills incorporated imo all curricular areas? 

Evaluating the materials widi respect to diese questions will help 
identify die curricular issues to discuss at the review preparation 
meeting. The discussion will help resolve some of tiie issues and 
provide an indication of strengdis and areas of inq)fovement to be 
confirmed by observation and interview. 



Read the school pian . A careful review of die school plan 
(including die school budget), especially diose curricular areas 
selected for in-dq>th review, helps die reviewers understana what die 
school priorities are, wbzi the planned program is to accomplish, and 
how it will be accomplished. 



Study the school data summary . The organization and 
interpretation of data in die school data summary should include 
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demographic trends over time; studem achievement patterns over 
time; attendance and other climate patterns over time; program 
evahiatio>> reports; results from the previous program review; and 
district and scbod policies related to curriculum, instructioo, staff 
developments and schocrf planning. This infonnatioo will provide a 
picture <^ trends in student achievement, student enrcrilment, and 
school clinute* In addition, reviewen will leam •nnw^fhtng what 
the district and school philosof^y is and what leadershq) priorities 
and practices are by reading policy documents requested from the 
school. 



PROCEDURES DURING THE REVIEW 

Review Preparatioa Meetimg with the Leaders^ap Team 

The meeting held to prepare for the review takes place the day 
before the review. The purpose of this meeting is to establish a 
common understanding among reviewers, the principal, the leadershq> 
team, and impropriate district staff of what to expect during the 
review. The meeting is chaired by the lead reviewer. The lead 
reviewer and die principal should discuss in advance the purpose, 
roles, and process of the meeting. The agenda should include die 
frUowing items: 

• School background. The principal briefs the team on die 
historical and social context of die school Recem events 
that have had a significant impact on die school's life arc 
described. 

Program quality rc^WW t^^fTOMKl The lead reviewer 
briefs school staff on the history and purpose of program 
quality review. The basic review methodology is 
explained, and the roles of die team members are 
citified. 

6\i 
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• Sclf-»t«ly diaBiam This is die most substantial item 
on die agenda and usually requires die most time. The 
discussion sbc:;U move duou^ five steps: 

L Discusskm of die hij^dights <rf die currknihim 
documents, die local materials, die model 
curricuhm standards, and the quality criteria 
provided by die Caltfc^ DqMfftment of 
Edocadott 

2. Discttsskx! of die acbool^s self-study process, 
inchiding die results of die self-stu^ in selected 
areas of the cwriculum 

3. General dtacussioo of die curriculum offeml by 
die adiool and ^Mcific discussion of she two or 
more curriculum areas selected by die school for 
review 

4. Discussion of issues identified tiy die review team 
S* Establishment of aq^iectatioos for die curricuhm 

focus and strategy of die review 

If die k)cal view as to curriculum differs substantially from die 
view contained ni die quaU^ criteria or die modd cumcuhna 
standards, die differences should discussed. Rram dds discussion 
shouU come a shared understandtng of bow curriculum diffeiences 
will be managed during die review. Note: Because die quality 
criteria were devdoped widi die h^ of major state and natioaal 
curriculum organizations, representatives of local districts, and 
eminent scholais, substantive differences should be 

• School plML The pba is disciuted in onkr to detennine 
bow igreemenu About cvricular kutnic iooal metho- 
dologies, the school's goals, sod other issues woe 
developed and aie expected to be implememed. 
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• School perf(Mmapce report The leadership team and the 
review team discuss their inteipretatioD of die data and 
informaticm in the report, including past trends and future 
aspirations. The analytical values of data are discussed 
as to what areas are to be focused on and what strategy 
is to be used 

• Agreement on strategy and focua. Next, agreement is 
reached on the basic strategies die team will foUow and 
the three areas where an in-dq>th review w?ll be 
conducted. 

• Schedule of events. Final schediding and logistics are 
worked out. 



Introductory Meeting with the School Staff 

If Che principal and leadership team believe it would be 
advantageous to the review process, arrangements can be made for a 
short, informal meeting of the school staff and the reviewers prior to 
the beginning of classes on the first morning of die review. 

During this meeting the reviewers would: 

• Share the purpose of the review 

Compare the school program with the quality 
criteria to determine die effectiveness of die 
instructional program. 
Recognize die program's strengths. 
Make suggestions for increasing die effec- 
tiveness of the instrucdooal program. 
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• Alert staff members to die {Hxx:edures diat will be 
followed. 



Observe each classroom inchided in die review, 
have infonnal discussioos with students and staff 
memben, and review students' wock. 
Review the instructioDa! ptogiam received by a 
sample ol stp^ients* 

Conduct poop mtefviews with teachers, 
counsdofs, support staff, paraprofessionals, 
council^A^ommitiees, patents, and die district's 
<^e suff, as qipfopriate* 
Review die curricahm materials, Ae results oi 
die self-study, student achievement and ottier 
outcome data, scho(rfwide p(riicies and procedures, 
and the schocd plan. 
Issue the report of findings. 



Visits to the Classroom 

The reviewers woriL widi die school staff to ensure duit aO 
appropriate classrooms are visited mi diat resource specialist rooms, 
learmng laboratories, media centera, and odier areas where regular 
and special learning activities occur are visited wbea j^ipropriate. 

Through classroom observation, which includes informal 
interviews with students and staff, die reviewers gather uiformation 
about how the curriculum, instructional methods, and organizational 
strategies operate in die classroom setting* Sudi observation cap. 
also provide insight into die effects of staff development, 
instnictional support, and planning activities. On entering die class- 
room, reviewers should spend a few minutes observing what is 
bzppeahkg, rememl cring that they are forming an initial picture 
radier dian making a jjtdgment; that each impression will need to be 
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verified tbrough further observation and informal interviews as well 
as through other sources; and thai first impressions may be nfluenced 
by personal bias. 

QuesticHis that might be asked include the foUowmg: 

• What are the students doing? Receiving instruction? 
Applying skills? Synthesizing and evaluating 
information? Waiting? Causing a disturbance? 

• How is the classroom being managed? Is it conducive to 
learning? Is it academically focused? Is instructional 
time wasted? 

• What is the range of activities--from acquisition of 
knowledge to higher-level learning skills and application 

• How is assistance being provided? 

• How much time do the students spend on the assigned 
activity? Do they know what to do? Are homework 
assigmnents done in class? 

• How are different student populations in a classroom 
being addressed? To what degree are they participating 
and performing compared to their peers? Are they all 
learning the core curriculum? 

• To what extent are instructional settings varied according 
to the needs of the smdent and/or what is to be learned? 



Interviews 



Cdlecting information requires cross*validating observations, 
interviews, ai^d documentation to verify, clarify, and expand 
inf(»mation gained about the school program and how it inlets 
students. In addition, mierviews provide opportunities for district 
and school staff and community members to ask questions of the 
'Tiview team and share additional experiences--past, {msent, and 
future*-to form a better perspective of the schooFs visions and 
progress. 



Documentation 

The use of documents such as statistical data, school policies, 
schedules, and residts of die previous review, form an initial base of 
information that can be used to finther verify, clarify, and expand 
findings throughout the review via observations and interviews* 



Application of the Qteality Criteria 

The quality criteria are of two Hnds-tbose that address specific 
auricula areas and diose that address schooiwide program elements* 
Reviewers will note iLat while each criterion focuses on a specific 
part of the program, there are common themes that thread through 
each of the sets of criteria. In 2q>plying the curricular criteria, 
twviewers will observe mstructioQ, review students' work, and talk to 
smdents and instructional staff members to determme for each 
curricular area being reviewed: 

• Whnt constitutes the curriodum. including: 

What is to be teamed (as dociunented by the 
written goals and objectives of the curricuhmi) 
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What is beiflg taught 
Wnat students are learning 

• The extent to which lessons and assiguments, including 
instnicticMUd strategies, material, media, equifmient, and so 
forth, are zppropnstt to: 

The curriculum to be learned 
The needs of the students 

• The extent to which lessons and assignments: 

Extend beyond rote learning to application of 
what is being learned 

Employ the fundamental basic sldlls in acquiring 
curricular knowledge. 

Challenge students to think and communicate 
their thou^ts. 

Enable students vritti special needs to succeed in 
the core curriculum. 



Application of the Schodwide Criteria 

In applying the schoolwide criteria, reviewers will talk to staff 
members, observe them at woric, observe the interactions among staff 
member and students, and observe the operations of die school 
program to determine schoolwide effects on learning. Reviewers will 
determine: 



• T»e extent to which the culture of the school revolves 
around the joy and importance o[ learning 



• The degree of alignment <^ the allocation of human and 
material resources, inchiding staff development efforts, 
widi curricular and instnictitmal goals 

• The extent to which the scbod is actively engaged with 
the parents and die wider school community in commoit 
siq^port ol sdiool and community goals 

• The piesence of a viable, ongoing school improvement 
pnKess 



Development of Suggertioits, Action Plans, nnd Recognitioas of 
Program Strengths 

Suggestions for increasing die effectiveness of the schod's 
program will be firamed by die review team members as diey 
compare wbMt has been learned about the program and its impact on 
students to the quality criteria. These suggestions win be reviewed 
by die leadershqi teant Bodi teams win select diree suggestions 
from die dtree in-dqMh criteria to be developed into actioo planr. 
These plans will identify compfdiensive activities that wiU have die 
greatest impact on die prognun and will lead to icq)roved 
effectiveness in many areas* In addition, diese pirns will include a 
varies (Mf strategies for io^ementatioii, inclusion of resources 
(human, material, fiscal), designation of responsible person(«) for 
implementation of activities, ongoing monitoring and evaluation, and 
time frames or coa^>Ietion dates* 

A calenotti of jmplcmcntation for die remaining suggestions will 
be (teveloped coUabocativdy by die P(^ team and die school's 
leadership team. Activities mrj or may not be incluoed, depending 
on available time at that point in die review. 
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lu developing recognitions of program strength^ the review team 
will consider the following criteria: 

• A program or an aspect of a jHOgram diat reflects the 
hi^ quality in the quality criteria 

• An aspect of di«^ [ttogram in which significant 
imiM'ovement ha/^ occurred 

• A high-quali^ program diat is in place for all students 

• Cdlecied information that supports and warrants the 
recognition 

These criteria make it possible to recognize outstanding {Kograms 
or aspects of {mgrams that ere in place at a school. The tenn 
recognition of propam strength is used in lieu (rf gnmmffn ^fati ^ and 
requires siq>porting evidence related to the quality criteria. 
Individuals should not be out for this recogniticm. 



Cautions About Applying the Quality Criteria 

No matter how well designed the procedure or how well 
prepared the reviewer, there will always be difficulties in judging 
program quality. Reviewers should be aware of these difficulties and 
the potential consequences of each. 

Overgeneralizing> Necessarily, the review is limited to a sample of 
situations for a given point in time, curriculum content, slud^, and 
so on. Merely assuming diat this limited sample is typical is a 
mistake of overgeneralization. To avoid overgeneralization, die 
initial impressions from observed ss^^ts must be supported by 
relating what st^jdcnts are doing to the work they are producing. 
This ciurent work is then related to samples of past work from the 
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last several weeks. The observed activities and students' wotk are 
discussed with the teacher, and explanations of how the activities fit 
in with the overall program (or tiie year are requested The 
teacher's explanation is an in^iortant $tq> m generalizing* Fmally, 
observations in the various classrooms shoukl be related to 
schocrfwide programs aa. plans for programs. Reviewen should 
discuss diis relatiiwbip with the teacher, witii people active in 
planning, and wiOi school leaders, especially the principal* By fitting 
observation and explanation log^ttier in this way, it is possible to 
construct a historical picture o[ the schocd program and tie it to the 
observed eaperieaces (tf students. It is this jMctuie and the tie to 
students which provide the framework for generalizing from specific, 
observed data* 

Considtting nP stof'ent oopulationa. fin judging the extent to 
which each aspect of the program matches the standards of the 
quaUty criteria, reviewers c:mst coa^uler afl student populations* 
When virtually all stndaA populations receive curriculum and 
instruction as described in the quality criterion, that aspect of die 
progran^ is recognized as hi^ quality. If, however, a qiecific 
population of students were receiving curriculum and instruction of 
quaUty lower than that described in the criterion, die review team 
would frame a suggestion for improving die quality of piognm 
received by diose students* 



Too impre ssionistic While initial impressions are a valuable guide 
for pursuing a Ime of mvestigation, diey should be vaUdated or 
rejected by carefid examination of jqipiopriate evidence. This 
evidence should include teachm* explanations, students' work, or 
classroom observation* Initial impressic^ s can be based on sihiatioos 
which are not typical <tf die school* Reviewers are cautioned not to 
let diese inqiressions color die review widiout verifying them* 
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Too analytical The reviewer should not just charge through the 
school as an active information gatherer, ferreting and figuring the 
whole time. This can lead to coUeccing data simply fcr the sake of 
collection rather than looking for the qu£^tative effect on the 
program. Reviewers should give the school an (^qxMunity to 
disclose itself in its own way. Reviewers should, therefCHre, spend 
some time quietly allowing the atmosphere and tempo at that school 
to present itself. 

Persoaal bias for or jU£?.inst specific materials or programs. Use 

the criteria and procedures in diis manual. Reviewers should keep in 
mind that what would not work in one situation may work in 
another. Reviewers must be certain to observe how a program works 
for the school; rather than judging how it would or did work for 
them. Just because a program was best for a reviewer at his or her 
school does not mean tnat it sh^xild be judged as etfective in another 
school. 



False positive. This costly mistake occurs when a school staff is 
doing a poor or mediocre job, and the reviewer tells them they are 
doing a very good job. When this mistake is made, the incentives 
for improvement are undermined and the arguments for maintaining 
the status quo are reinforced by the review. 



False negative. Although this mistake can be most upsei^ting, it is 
not always as bad as the false positive. Schools which are found to 
be effective but not up to the quality criteria are often upset that 
they did not receive a top fmding (just as students used to getting 
A*s complain the most over B+ grades). In many cases, these 
schools are strong and confident enough in their self-study to brush 
off the effect of a false negative. In some castrs, however, especially 
in schools which have made progress in developing more effective 
programs, a false nc^ :ive rating can t demoralizing. 
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Reinforcing facades. An error is reflected when the PQR process 
coUaps^^ into a game. While concern for fairness is very important, 
it is less important than concern for the re?i job of ediscating 
students. 

Overattenticm to the technology and procedures of profpm q\ Mty 
reviews may subvert the intended effects on ^ucation and cr a 
"fair" but exp»sive and wasteful <*ame. Some schooL and di^uict 
personnel complain that trying to do well oa the PQR forces them to 
waste time building facades instead ot teaching the students. 
Reviewers should not reinforce facade ba^lding in schools which 
want to do well. Reviewers should concentrate on students' learning 
rather tbm^ on the panqrfiemalid oi instruction. 

O ngoing Discussion with the Leadership Team. 

Doming the reviev/. several times will be set aside for informal 
md/or formal discussi(xis with the leadership team. These meetings 
serve to keep everyone atoeast of: 

• How the review is proceeding 

• Areas in which information is incomplete or missing 

• Scheduling problems 

• Feedback on what has been learned about the program so 
far 

In addition, the meetings provide an opportunity for the team to 
receive feedback about how the review is being perceived by the 
school community and to receive additional infcmnatiOQ. 
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Ongoing Meetings of the Review Team 

Throughout the review, the reviewers must meet frequently to 
ensure ccmsistency in their perceptions of the program, tibe process of 
review, and their ccmcepts of areas for improvement 

The times that have been found to be most productive foi 
meetings of reviewers arc: 

• Following the flrst few classroom visits-to establish 
commcxiality of observation 

• Preceding group interviews-to determine questions to be 
explored and issues to be raised 

• At the end of each day of die review-to discuss quality 
fmdings and suggestions for diose aspects of die program 
needing no further clarification and to design strategies 
for collecting additional information and/or resolvmg 
conflicts in mformation 

• Preceding die preliminary report to die leadership team, 
at which time quality judgments and suggestions for 
increasing die effectiveness of die instructional program 
are prepared and die roles determined for die report to be 
made to die leadership team* By die end of diis 
meeting, suggestions should be framed, based on what 
has been learned about die school* 



How the Report Is Developed 

PreparaticHi for die report of findings is concurrent widi the 
process of program quali^ review since the report is based on all 
die informaticm the review team and leadership team have gadiered 
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through die investigatory methods of observation, interview, and 
review of documents* 

Conferences of die review team members, held throu^iout die 
review, form a basis for die rqport A picture of the school emerges 
from diese conferences as reviewers: 

• Identify areas that require more infonuation and plan 
strategies to collect it duou^ observation, interview, and 
discussions widi die leadership team* 

• Review die school phm and all documented infonnation 
gadiered during the visit 

• Compare infonnation collected widi die key ideas in die 
quality criteria* 

• Identify potential areas for suggestions, recognizing die 
school's own imfHOvement jMticess. 

• Identify the local and regicmal assistance resources by 
curricular areas so dm suggestions may be coupled widi 
the action plans* 

• Decide on die order of die preliminary report to die 
leadership team, how die discussion is to be guided and 
by wh(Mn, and die responsibility each reviewer will take* 

Development of the Report of Finding s 

Early on the last day of die review, afta- aU observations and 
interviews have been completed, die review team will meet widi die 
principal and die leadership team members who anended die review 
preparation meeting. This meeting has four objectives: 
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• To report findings and suggestions 

• To select tiie three suggestions that will be developed 
into action plans 

• To complete, in a collaborative effort, the development of 
the selected suggestions* (This is done by elaborating the 
gen^xal suggestions prq>ared by the review team with 
ccHKrete details specific to the school and its plannin;^ 
and implementation processes*) 

• To plan the best way of presenting fmdings to the entire 
staff 

During the development of the report with the leadership team, 
the review team presents what it found when the members compared 
the quality criteria to what they had learned about the program and 
its impact on the students. Questions about these findmgs will be 
answered, information verified, and the analytical portion-the 
information the team has collected that seems to identify what is 
preventing a high-quality program--of the report of findings will be 
framed* The cooperation and collaboration of die leadership team 
are ess«4itial in providing suggestions that nre meaningful and are 
likely to produce results and in providing a bridge between tue 
review team and the rest of the school community so that 
perceptions are viewed as valid 

h is important for all involved to reci^gnize that the report 6[ 
fmdings is developed at working meeting. After die major 
findings of review are shared and discussed and the team's 
recognitions of program str'^ngths and suggestions are presented, the 
main task of the meeting can be addressed-determining which three 
suggestions will be fully developed into action plans and whkh will 
remain suggestions. In a mumal effort the review team and die 
leadership team will build the selected suggestions into acdor plans. 
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Also, a tentative calendar of iz^plementation for the remaining 
suggestioos will be developed duni:g the review* The completed 
action plans will include proposed activities, struegies for 
imiriemematioQ, resources needed, a calendar, persons r»rpoosible for 
implementatiOQ, ani ongoing jdanmng mi evaluation activities* 
Finally, Jiese suggestions and action plans are woven into the rq>ort 
of findings as a woridng document to be used by the school to 
guide ftirther improvement e£fo(ts* 

The lead reviewer must conduct ihe devek^ental meeting in a 
way which elicits involvement from schocri stafif* Many schools will 
be knowledgeable about PQR prKtices and procedures and will be 
ready to take an active cdl^borative role in the process* M other 
schools, die leade r ship team wi!! want the review team to assume die 
majority of the responsibility for r^Kxting to die school and framing 
die action plans* U is the responsibility of the lead reviewer and die 
team members to assess die readiness of die leadership team to 
participate in thc' report of findings and to plan activities in 
accordance widi !he abilities of die sta"^. 



Report of Findings 

The report is both a written and oral presentation, delivered at 
the conclusion of a progrun quality review, which grows out of a 
discussion of review fiiidings between die review team and the 
leadership team* It is the means dirough which the analytical 
portion of die review is linked to assistance resources within die 
school, district, county, and region and is then communicated to die 
school community. It is die most critical element of die entire 
review process. 

The report communicates the following major elements: 
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• Written feedback regarding the schooFs self-study 
process, product, and recommeodatioas fix inqmyenient 

• A summary statement that addresses student and school 
performance data reflecting a match between die data and 
the report of findings 

• A toief analysis of tb^. schooFs implementatioa of the 
acticm plans and suggestions from die previous review 

• The summary of findings of the schooFs curriculum and 
instructional program c(Mnpared to li^j quality criteria 

• The action plans and suggestions for improving die 
effectiveness of the planned program, including the 
resources available for supporting die action plan 

• The review process as a model for collecting ai^a 
analyzing information about the planned program in a 
way diat results in improvements in the effectiveness of 
the ouriculum and instructional methodologies 

These elements are woven together to provide information to the 
school as to how die effectiveness of die program can be sustained 
and/or increased. 

A successful report of findings is a stimidus for continuing 
program improvement. It not only confirms and extends die 
knowledge diat staff and parents have about their program but also 
assists the school in gathering and organizing resources supportive of 
the schooPs plan for improvemeui 

The infonnation die review team has gathered at die site, its best 
judgments about the quality of die curriculum and instruction, and 
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die suggestions for increasing die effectiveness of the instructi(Xial 
program are communicated in two phases: 



• During die development oi die tspon of findings witti the 
leade r shi p team, die team recounts its findings, ji$m the 
best way to present diese findmgs to the sta£f, and ccrii* 
laborales on die development of selected suggestions into 
action plans. 

• The rqxxt of findmgs, <^ered at an jpea meeting of the 
en^xe staff, district rqiceseotativ*^ council members, 
parents, and community membe: communicates in^- 
mentation progress from die previous reviews, schocrf data 
analysis, self-study feedl xk, die residts of die analysis of 
the school's curricuhim and instroctkmal progmn, recog- 
nitions of program strengths, suggestions, and action 
plans that address selected suggestions in a way that 
encourages efforts to contimie program improvement 

This two-phase reporting sequence hrlps determine that' 

• The analysis of program quality will be presented in such 
a way as to encourage improvement efforts at die school. 

• The suggestions and developed calendars are appropriate 
and are likely to yield positive results. 

• The action plans will be complete and fully understood 
by staff and reviewers. 

• The leadership team and school sit^ coimcil will become 
actively involved in ^iie review and inqvovement proce- 
dures so du! diey may use similar methods when other 
curricular areas are to be reviewed within die ichooFs 
own self-study process. 
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Delivery of the Report of Findings 

FoUowing tbe developmental meeting with die leadershq> team 
and the ymi development o.^ selected .suggestions into action {rians, 
the report of finding is presented to the remainder of die school 
staff, parents, and district oSice and commtmity memben. 

This report may be presented by die review team or a combination 
of die review team and the leadershqi team. The purpose of this 
report is to: 

• Presem die findings of the review to the school 
cooununity. 

• Provide tbe sq>porting evidaice duu contributed to the 
analysis of the progr?m. 

• Present die suggestions. Expand on die written 
sta te ment s by sbariog the ideas and recommendations of 
die review team and die leadershqi team on how die 
school staff and parents can use the planning/evaluation 
pnxess in their school plan mi for continued program 
improvemetk:. 

• Describe die action plans. 

The fmal and lasting impression at the school will be a 
professional, clear presentation diat effectively recounts die analysis 
of die planned program, reports die findings of die p rogram quality 
review, recog&^ die strengths of die program, and fiames die 
school's improvement efforts dvoogh appropriate suggestions. 

In resenting the report, the review team and participating 
leadership team members will: 
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• Emi^ize that the hn.. w is of die whole {danned 
program, !ic«i ot bfudividual classrooms or particular pans 
of the progrant 

• Explain how the quality criteria are used and how diey 
rebti^ to each odier. 

• Recognize die effort expended by staff and others in 
in^riementing die prognm and/or dietr effort in 
improving their progrun. 

• Present die findings, recognitions isi program strengifiis, 
suggestions for increasing program effectiveness, and die 
action plans developed collaboratively by die review team 
and leadership leant 

• Provide feedback to die school on die strengdis and 
weaknesses of dieir sdf-study. 

• Review die ttulysis <rf die im^emeatiuiui of die 
suggestions and action plans generated b^ die piievious 
review. 

• Thank tbe scinxA community for its hostility. 



PROCEDURES AFTER THE REVIEW 
Action Plans in Schooi Plans 

The ^ findings is a significatiC portion of die ongoii^ 
monitoring ana evataation of die school program for die poqpoae of 
modifying die school-levd plar. Wdl written action plans sKould be 
of siprK:ant scope and detail diat diey can be Ufkd fiou the report 
and placed in die school plan. Action plans sbouU ccstfini 
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calendar of activities, designate responsibility, identify stq>potting 
resources, and include an evatuaticm component 



Role^ School Site Counca and Leadership Team 

In ischool Improvement schools, die schocrt site council (SSQ 
assumes an active part in monitoring tb? fMow-vp activities that will 
grow out of the formfj program quality review process and die 
report of findings. In ail schools the Ieadershq> team should take an 
active role m the implementation of die suggestions as well as die 
acdon plans. 

The school site council and die leadership team could devel(^ a 
yearly written rqiort tliat describes: 

• The progress being made in iirolt leniing acdon plans 
and suggestions 

• The role pla>e(' by school and distn.t personnel m 
ImpIementati(Mi 

• How implementation of die pror am has affected student 
experiences and/or die school organization 

• Action plans and suggestions thai have not been 
implemented and die reasons why implementation did not 
take place 

Copies of die report could go tr> die membership of die school 
site council and leadership teant school staff, school community 
groups, district office, local boa.*d o( educatkxi, consortium 
coordinator^ and die California l^partment of Education. 
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Role of School and District Staff 



The decisions about who will assist m inqrfemcnting 
recommendations or modifying die jtamed pfogram rest widi the 
schcrfl and die district staff. For f(Aow-up assistance in 
im{tonentmg die action plans for p rogr am improvement, die schocrf 
personnd contact their district rtsoinces, offices of coim^ 
sqierintendents of sdiools, die California Dqiartment of Education, 
l^vate or puUic instimtions, staff devdopment centen within dieir 
areas, or iidiatever diey decide would be best for than. 

^ Program quali^ reviews are monitoced by die California 
Dqiartment of Education, and tfr^ results are used to provide 
assistance to schools, districts, ot^ces of county superintendents ot 
schools, and regional resources. 
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Not r iTturcd: 

Premecting between principal 
and lead reviewer 



THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS 



SCHOOL'S SELF-STUDY 




REVIEW PREPARATION MEETING 



KNOWLEDGE of: 

quality criteria, school plan, 
school data summary, 
curriculum 



About our program: 
how it's woricing, for 
whom, where we're 
going (Se!f*Study) 




^^^^ 

The TEAM 



REVIEW OF SCHOOL'S 
PROGRAM 



COMPARE WITH: 



School reviews program, 
using the quality criteria, 
and reaches conclusions 
about program effectiveness. 



Team PREPARES: 



4^ 



• Summary of findings 

• Recognitions of program st rengths 

• Suggestions for increasing school 
effectiveness 




DEVELOPMENT OF REPORT OF RNDINGS: 
The TEAM Leadership Team 




Self-study compared with 
findmg*; ..^ suggestions presented 
by the team. Selected suggest »r s 
de\^doped into action plans. 




FIND OUT BY: 

Observing what's happening 
Talking to school community 
Reviewing records and documents 
Talking to leadership team 
Case studies/shadowing students 
K.^ewing self-study 

What comprises the program and how 
it is affecting the students and adults. 
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Report on quality of 
program compared to the 
quality criteria ind 
suggestions for .improving 
impaci of the program on 
all students. 
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FOUR STAGES OF PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW PROCESS FOR MIDDLE GRAD 



I 



PREPARING 



T 



REVIEWING 



1 



REPORTING 



□ 



REVISING 



1 



I REVEWERS I I SCHOOL STAFF | | REVIEWERS | j SCHOOL^TAFF | | REVIEWERS [ | SCHOOL STAH^"] | SCHOOLSTA^ 



1. Receive tnining. 

1 Review curriculum 
matcritJs: 

* K-8 Model 
Cumojlum Guides 

* Frameworks and 
handbooks 

* Caught in the 
hfiddU 

* Other curriculum 
materials as 
necessary 

3 Study school materi- 
als: 

* School plan 

* School dau 
summary 

* Self'Sludy report 

* CAPand-Jie 
school performance 
report 

* Report of findings 
from previous PQR 

* Other materials 
from the school as 
necessary. 



Identify leadership 
team and others who 
have special respon- 
sibilities during the 
self-study. 

Receive orientation 
to program quality 
review and self- 
study. 

Conduct the self- 
stpdy, usmg the 
guide for conducting 
a self* study. 

Sumnianze the 
findings of the self- 
study and prepare to 
share with reviewers 
on their arrival. 

Send copies of the 
setf*$tudy, school 
dau summary, 
school plan, CAP • 
and the school 
performance re^X)rt, 
and selected other 
materials, if 
appropriate, to the 
reviewers. 



Reviewers and leadaship team 
meet during the week pnor to the 
review to discuss self-study and 
materials received by the team, to 
resolve last minute questions, 
snd to fmalize the schedule and 
procedures of review 



1. Select a sample of 
studeni* to interview 
and to shadow through 
their day at school. 

Z Observe m 
rooms. 

3. Conduct interviews, 
both fonnal and 
informal. 

4. Review pertinent 
documents. 

5. Meet together 
regularly to analyse 
anu synthesize what 
students are leaming 
and to determine what 
other information is 
needed. 



1. Identify a group <^ 
students available to 
the review team for 
shadowing. 

2. Carry on with busiriess 
as usual. 

3. Be prepared to share 
their knowledge of the 
program and its 
impact on the 
students. 



Reviewers and leadership 
team mcei regularly to 
discuss the progress of the 
review. 



1 . Compare their collec- 
tive knowledge about 
the school program 
and its impact on the 
students to each 
quality criterion. 

1 Descnbe the current 
quality of the program 
in sumnukry statements 
of findings for each 
criterion. 

3. Identify recognitions 
of program strengths 
and ureas of significant 
improvement. 

4. Identify areas of 
suggestions for 
inaeasing school 
effectiveness. 

5. Provide self-study 
feedback. 



L 



Reviewers and leadership team 
meet to review and discuss the 
findings and to develop collabora-' 
tively suggestions for irxreasing 
school effectiveness into action 
nlans. 



The entire school staff, 
along with interested 
students, parents, and 
community members, are 
invited to attend the report 
of findings. 



1 



1. Implement action 
plans developed with 
the review team. 

Z Review other 
suggestions made by 
tiieteam. 

3. Using the tentative 
calendar, plan how 
these suggestions can 
be implemented, by 
who, with what 
resources, and by 
when. 

4. Monitor carefully all 
program changes, 
modifying them as 
necessary for 
maximum effective- 
ness. 



The reviewers present the report of 
findings, sharing their fmdingt, 
recognizing strengths and 
suggesting in4}rovements. The 
leadership team may share ^he 
^esenution of suggestions. 
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PART IV 

THE PROGRAM QUALITY REVIEW CRITERIA 



The criteria in this document inc<»porate the i^osophy of middle grades education as higWighted in Cauyfat in tha M i^Wlfi: Bd ucatiMial Refwm 
for Young Adolescents in California PubUc Schools. 1988. They were developed jointly by the middle grades program qaauij .Mew task force 
and the CaluVxnia Department of Education. 



CURRICULAR CRITERIA 

• English-Language Arts 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

• His*ory-Social Science 

• Visual and Performing Arts 

• Fliysical Education 

• English as a Second Language 

• Foreign Language 



SCHOOLWIDE CRITERIA 

• Students in Transition: The 
Culture of the Middle Grades 

• Curriculum of the Middle Grades 

• Instructional Practices 

• Student Support System 

• Improvement Processes 
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ENGLISH*LANGUAGE ARTS 



The English-language arts criterion prcmiotes a meaning-centered 
literature program which is planned and developed for all students. 
Through such a fHt)gnun students gain (1) a solid body of 
knowledge derived from a comni(Mi cultural heritage reflecting the 
contributions of the diverse ethnic and racial groups that make, up ' 
the United States; {2) experiences in coofitvitikig important human 
issues; (?) personal, ethical, social, and aesthetic vahies; and (4) 
effective listening, speaking, reading, and wriitng skills* The 
propwi includes (1) the study of significant lit»:tary works; (2) 
instruction which builds on students* interests, skills, prior 



knowledge, and experiences; (3) the integration of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing; (4) the effective use of these four 
processes in all areas of the cuiriculum; and (S) reading in all 
content areas and writing across the curriculum. 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-pfofkient students, those students achieving 
at a level significantly below that oi their peers, gtfied and talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and servkes^ 
and students who are members of edmic groiqw undenqxresented in 
colleges and universities. 
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PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



Lrl ECnVE 



Corriculam 



Significant literatuie !s the basis of the En^isfa-language aits 
program in which core works from a variety of genres selected 
to accoounodaie a variety of cultural per^ctives, individual 
tastes, developmental concerns, and persood experiences are 
studied in depdi by students. Human ^ifmmas and vahies are 
confronted^ and higher level drinking skills are employed as 
students derive and convey meaning in order to clarify their 
own understanding of basic human values 

The utiddle grades curdculnm is pan of a systematic, articulat- 
ed K-i2 program wiA outcomes resuitkg in new insights mto 
the homan condition, knowledge diat adds to students* 
emerging world view, ability to dunk diticaOy ^bcnt ideas and 
concqns, independence in using die language arts .jols, and 
pleasure from reading quality literature for its own sake. 
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INEFFECTIVE 



A skill-based, woricsheet-oiiented prognun is provided in which 
skills are taught in tsoladoa and deal piimaiily with concerns 
of reading levels and superfidai treatments of vabes in safe, 
diluted, or sterile texts dealing widi trivial subjects or 
condescending diemes. 



No grade-level continuity is evident The cuniculum is 
fragmented from grade to grade or school to school 
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English-Language Arts (coot.) 



Skills mt taugbt uk comext and ihe bngoage am processes of 
reading, writings liseeamg* and speakn^ aie iniendncd and 
seive as loob for kaniing at siadenii bong Aek prior 
knonledge to bear 00 oonqMekending text Stndeaii leoeive 
direct i nat re ctioo legaivfing Ite coovcndons of laopage when 
diese have noi afaead^r been aotiniicd ino^gh reacfing and oral 
discouoe. 

Initrvcliott 

M suodenls, iododuig LEP» gifted, con^ensabxy edacatioo, 
and special education, expeii enc e common, co mpidie a sive, 
acadomcaUy oriented, coie oariadnm intapective primaiy 
lacgoage or efhnic backgroood. 

Thrcm^ large group settings, coOaboaoive gcoops, and 
partnes, diey discoss ideas and vaiaes in core and odier 
literary texts with the focus of attraction on helping them 
develop new insights into dieir own lives and diose of others. 



A range of thinidng skiUs tanght in die context of wotthwMIe 
literatme is essential lo instraction. A wide range of dnnking 
dr/elops as students read, write abont, and discuss die 
meaioings diey discover duoogh diis fiteiatvre. 

Stodems in aO sobjects leam to aae die writing proce^ 
flexMy, widi attention to die difiGctent stmegies necessaiy for 
die difiersnt kinds of writing aeen in AeteiiwoihL The 
seqnence of writing in st ra ction b^ins widi encooraging floency 
and content before conecttess of foim. 

Oral langaage pn>6ciency is encomged dmngh a vaiiety of 
individi«i and group listening and speaking activities a settings 
"vhere meaning is sought and segotiared fiom Uteratiue. 
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Skffls are tangbl one at time and as ends in diemsdvcs wi&out 
connecticn to students* prior cxpericnoes and die expectation 
dmt dKse skiDs win add up to students* ability to read and 
write wdL 



The program sqwates stndenu into cat^ooes and is remedial 
in natme, a ccel er a ted for only a few, or disconnected in 
conoqit and approach. 



Skin sheets are central to the curticuhnn. Students passtvdy 
compieie skiU aheeU and read cotroled vocab^dary stories in 
Older tt» develop Gooect speech and written products and 
conqprAend siqk intevtetations. Foonalistic teadui« of 
liiefanne as db stutly of plot, chaoKter devdopUMUt, an^ 
daematic i nt eipwtati o n pmvaHs. LEP and odMr arinority 
s^ideais do not experience the coButon core cniricuhnn. 

Ihmkiag is perceived as distinct, a^arate, and UesucUcaay 
arnpged levels. Thinking instttiction is acpanded fiom die 
language processes and content 



Only kw^evel writing tasks are taught, often without purpose 
and sepanne fimi students* ideas. Sntdenis ar taught 
foimults for written products, i;g., dhe S-pntapaph essqr and 
die pantnyh widi a lixnd topic sentenciE;. The purpose is 
co ne cmcis ai f ra ilin g to pi r Ml f t r i mu i fd adck standante. 

Only dK best sitdents aie encomafed to ipetdc snd die 
activities are not counected to seadtag nnd writing. 
Oppoftuatties for self^^q^aemion hi kdhridual and group 
settmgs are batited. Veibaiiaution fonriits of one-word 
reqionses to teacher's questioning. 
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English>Language Arts jcooL) 



School Enviroiimeiit 

Teacbeis of all subjects encomage masteiy of the langoage aits 
skills. They imnxlooe and modd the leadmg, wiiting, and 
tUnkuig sttaicgies students are to en^oy. 

The entne sdiool commmity suppoits and modds the e£EMtive 
use of all the language aits. 

HoMe EarinMUMOt 

The school p romote s a home enviromnent in irfuch patents 
senre as good models and h^ tteir yonngsteis with Ibeir 
scbocri woik by jnnvkiinc a safe envinnment oondocive to 
teaming. They are s u p p oi tiv e of their school wodc and engage 
in ie?iliag, writing, and q)eaking activities with Ihem. 

Stair DerdopsMnt 

The school in-service edocadon progianis address fhe 
development of a broad backgromd in iieiabne, mediodi 
appropriate to a Hteratoie-based ciiniciilani« leaeaicfa on 
learning, and resources offering he^ in die design 
implementation of English-language aits program. 

Assessment 

The assessment i»ogram reflects die puqxMes of ifae 
corriciihim. It coves die fiiD range of goals of die Englisb- 
laogoage am program, aligns widi what stndems are esqiecied 
to lean, and provides ahemaie sinnegks and foras of testing. 
Assesmem is based on stndems' wod: over time and rdies on 
dieir written and ocal woik and not jnt objective testing during 
and foBowing die completion of their woifc. 




Instructica m die language arts sldlb is relegated to the reading 
and EngJiditeaAers. Teadien and odier nduhs in die school 
infiequentfy share their reading and wilting with s<udei<s. 



Menbeis of die school community demean the in^XNlanoe of 
language aits skiOs and serve as poor models. 



The school does linfe to striidt h^ from parents who are 
passive widi regari to dieir youngrteo' biiguage use and 
sdKxd woiL Tb^ do not provide a home e n v ir onment 
conducive to devdoping good stucfy haMs and minnniTe the 
in^oMnce of feamtng and schocriing. 



Teacher in-service education is nue and is focused on 
instructional methodology and die leaching of isolated bngoage 
aidlls. Knowledge of subject matter is sot emphasized. 



The assessmem program emphasiTrs die testing of nacro^ 
focused, isolated, or low<4evel aUls. Ftominence is given to 
objective tests foOowing a period of instruction. 
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English-Language Arts (ccmt.) 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

All students learn the language arts in a full, balanced, and 
integrated curriculum v^ch is literature-based, meaning-centered, and 
which draws oa students* experiences. The cutricuhmi enaUes 
students to gain knowledge and acquire skills tfarou^ a jrianned 
devek)(Knental program which hdps diem to achieve cultural literacy 
and becc ;ie aware ol values, ethics, customs and bdiefs. The 
processes of listening, spealdng, reading, and writing are integrated 
in a total leammg program. All students receive feacher-directed and 
student-centered instruction wtiich helps diem to coo^hend, 
apfKeciate, and reqxmd to significant core literary worics. They 
come to value the four language arts processes as uxis for 
clarifying, expressing, and learning new ideas in all curricular areas. 
Thinking skills are developed through the use of language arts across 
all areas of the curriculum. 



LITERARY WORKS 

The school has established a literature program divided into 
three major categories: core, extended, and recreational-motivational. 
The core program includes works ot literary merit that have been 
carefully selected by curriculum planners and teachers. These 
worics are central to every student*s mstruction and are given 
intensive attention on a classwide basis. Teachers help students 
experience these Uterary wotks through careful and in-depdi reading 
as weQ as through other avenues such as hearing diem read aloud, in 
part or as a whole, or in seeing diem performed on stage or screen. 
Tb^ dien use diem as motivators ot classroom discussion and 
students* writing. The tities selected for die core list include all 
genres, so that students experience a representative ^vnpling of our 
literary heritage in a systematic program ^:h is articulated among 
all grade levels. Although diey are not considered die entire 
language arts program, the cor: works serve as key vehicles for 



introducing students lo die imellectually stimulating worid of 
literature. Teachers are careful not to destroy students' interest in 
literature by over-analysis and texdxx4c treatment 

The extended program consists of worics that students read on 
their own or in small groups to supfriement die classworic carried on 
under die core program. Teadiers recommend tides ^^h are 
jqipropriale to students at ttds age levd and dieir special mterests, 
needs, and abilities. The rdationsh^) of the core aiid extended 
programs is built around diemes, historical settmgs, types.ot 
characters, locations, cmicubr topics, or worics a particular audior 
or illustrates. 

The recreational-motivational program consists of tides readily 
available m die classroom, district, county, and public libraries. The 
literary works read by the students are based on the recommendation 
oi teachers and/or librarians idio are sensitive to die interests of 
students m dus age group. The students read on dieir own for 
enjoymem and enlightenment, both in and out of the classroom. 



LISTENING AND SPEAiONG 

Students develop effective ^peaking and critical listening skills 
through allied oral language activities. These inchide fieqpient 
experiences with varied literary wofks read aloud, storytelling, 
perfomung, and formal and iofonnal presentatkxu. Students share 
verbal and written reactions about didr reading and writing in botfi 
teacher-directed and student-centered activities. They synthesize and 
integrate dieir reflections on what t'iey hear and read into dieir own 
speaking and writing. 
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English«Language Arts (contQ 



READING AS A PROCESS 

All students, including those wi& special needs, experience good 
literature and engage in critical questioning and thinking about the 
worics. Students learn to read by reading* Even in die beginning 
stages, they understand diat reading means interacting widi and 
deriving meaning f^om print Students devdop reading fluency; they 
devek^ decoding skills to the point where diey are automatic and 
require little conscious attf^ntion, so that they can concentrate <m 
C(Mistnicting meaning of die text Students learn to adjust dieir 
reading speed as ^ropriate for various kinds of printed matter and 
purposes. Instruction helps students move into, ttrough, and beyond 
literary watks. They are inq>ired to interact with die worics, explore 
and ask impcMtioit questions, find artistk value, and dipply the 
meanings of the wch±s to dieir own lives* All students learn and 
use a variety of reading con^Nrehension strategies as diey ftxmulate 
and answer questions about stories vmtten by then: peers and by 
professi(Hial authors. 



WRITING AS A PROCESS 

Ail students experience writing as a recursive process which 
includes prewriting, drafting, respcmding, revising, editing, and 
postwritin^ activities. The core, extended, and recreational- 
motivational readings firequendy serve as die foundation or points of 
departure for much of what students write. They are-^ouraged to 
devek^ fluency before attending to form and correctness* They 
write daily for a variety of purposes, audiences, and topics* Students 
write in t variety of niodes, focusing on die n&native modes in die 
primary grades and progressing to die e^^ositofy modes in die higher 
grades. Students develop dieir own voice as writers and see dieir 
finished products read, published, di^>Iayed, and recognized The 
conventions ci writing, inchiding correct usage, grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and handwriting are acquired 
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primarily in the ccHitext of the stages of die writing process as well 
as through direct instruction when necessary* 



INSTRUCTION 

Students relate Uterature to their personal Gqieriences and 
ccMinect new knowledge to previously learned coocqrts throu^ duect 
instructicm, cooperative stu^t mteractions, and indq)endent 
activities* Students share die responsiinlity for and godoxA over dieir 
learning widi dieir teadier(8) and dieir classmates, bdepeiident 
activities sqyport and prepare students for small groiqi discussions 
and whole class interacticm. Students are asked open-ended 
questions which connect diem to and go beyond die text They are 
encouraged to devise and ad: ttieff own questions* A balance of 
multimodal approaches enables all students to particqMtte and 
succeed. Teachers model strategies for composing and 
c<mqirdiending. Students learn strategies for monitoring and 
adjusting dieir own learning when di^ encount&i difficulties. 



CXASSROOM RESOURCES 

Literary works of hi^ quality are available at aU grade levels* 
Trade books, paperbacks, and carefully selected literary andiologies 
are used to achieve die ;oals of die ,«xogram* They include literary 
selections of hij^ quality and integrate listening, ^)eaking, reading, 
and writing* PuUications available dirougfi die state textbook 
adoption program are carefidly selected in li^ of die foregoing. 
Students use technology such as cooapatim and audiovisual media, as 
a resource for (1) discovering new inforaudion, (2) storing 
information* (3) composing, (4) practicing and learning, and (S) 
sharing fadormation* ideas, and dieir own oral, written, and visual 
expressions widi odiers. The classroom arrangement provides for 
small-groiq) woric; whole*class discussion; displays of student wc^ 
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independent woric in listening, viewing, reading, and writing centers; 
and a classroom library. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of students* strengtiis and pt>gress in the language 
arts program is systematic and ongoing, including a tiroad mge of 
both subjective and objective assessments. EvaluatioD reflects the 
purposes ctf the curriculum and includes (1) firequent self-assessment 
and peer critique of writing and speaking activities: (2) teachers' 
informal and formal evaluations of smdnts* paitic^atioa and 
achievement related to botih individual, group, and class objectives; 
(3) evaluation by teachers of only final drafts of student writing, i.e., 
teachers should not try to edit eady drafts of student writing. 
Anecdotal information and data on students* performance are 
collected, e.g., portfolios of studeri woit, tests, homework, etc* 
Students* work is evahiated in terms oi quality, quantity, type of 
woric, and growth. Feedback is provided regidariy to students and 
parents through test scores, grades, conferences, peer critiques, notes, 
and awards or other fonns of recognition. All smdents experience 
firequent success, and tfa^ pcifocmance of various student populations 
is monitored. Modifications in the instructional program are made to 
promote the (q>timal develofmient of each student 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

Teachers, the principal, and other adults express and demonstrate 
enthusiasm for the language arts. They model effective speaking and 
listening skills tfarouj^biout the school day, and diey read and write 
along with and in view of the students. The school library contains 
an extensive collection of books and nooprint malttials of high 
quality. Such material is avaibtUe in languages odier than English 
for LEF students and in modes appropriate to the needs oi the 
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Special education students. Teachers and litaary personnel encourage 
and assist students to select and use a variety of resources. They 
IHovide instruction regarding die kx:ation and use of information 
firom various reference rutterials. District and site admmistrator% 
teachers, and specialists support an integrated language arts 
programthrou^ planning, staff devetopment, and communication with 
parents. 

EXEMPLARS 

• Literary works selected rqwesent: 

All genres or major literary forms, such as poetry, drama, 

myths, fables, short stories, novds, essays, diaries, 

biognqE^iies, speeches, and articles 

Authors, both male and femak, who txeaxfUfy the 

diverse racial pengccAy^i, styles, cultures, pohits of 

view, and historical as weU as cootempoiaiy attitudes 

The full raqge of human moods and voices: comic, 

romantic, tragic, satiric, mekxlramatk:, etc. 

Language use which is fitesh, inventive, and woithy of 

imitation 

A depth of inteUectual, social, and moral content which 
is suitable m tenns of die students* emotional and 
mteQectual development 

• Cultural literacy is fostered. Students become familiar witfi 
duuacteis, places, and events; discuss uniqae cultural vahies, 
perspectives, and esqwrieoces; learn idioms and oAen«quoted 
lines; and inciease their store of knoidedge of commonfy shared 
litenuy and historical references. 

• Instruction guides all students through a range of thmking 
processes whkh is not based on the assumption that students 
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must acquire one «ype oi thinking befoct being Mt to progress 
to anocber. All sfidentt develop tbex ability to predict, interpret, 
compare and contrast, analyze, synthesize, evahiate, solve 
proUetns, ask questions, and integrate meaning dirou|^ 
con^vdM^iding (listemng and reading) and composing (^leaking 
and writing) activities. 

• All students learn to speak confidently, to listen attentive and 
re^)ectfully, and to trust that they win be heard 

• All students take part regulariy in a wiet/ oi formal and 
informal oral language activities, such as: 

Small-groq) and whole-class discussions, question and 
answer sessions, interviews, ddiates, speeches, rqKXts, 
panel discussions, etc. 

Oral interpretations, choral reading, oral reading, readers* 
Aeater, recitations, role playing, dialogue scripts, drama, 
chanting, and singing 

Conversation, retelling of fimiiliar Uterature, original 
storytelling, sharing of objects and experiences, and 
telling of stories about picnires 

• In discussions 9rtb paitners, small groups, and the entire class, 
students learn to: 

Define and express their thoughts and vahies and reflect 
on tbeoL 

ReqKMid to each odiers* insights and observations 
Refriirase and chvify a point 
Stale opinions honestly, precisely, and tactfully. 
Discover mult^e viewpoints on a difficult issue 
Negotiate and find common ground 
Recognize quality and appreciate artistic value. 
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Throu^ formal oral communfeation activities, such u ^eeches 
and otiier presentations, students in die middle grades learn to: 

Flqwre through interviews or readmg. 

Assess pmpoae and aodteoce. 

Organize dieir tboqghls. 

Introduce, pram, aod summarize. 

Rehearse and practice timing* 

Use logic and persuaskm. 

Emi^ effective delivery with appropriate qre 

gestures, tfictkm, and voice quality. 

Devek)pmental language acqoisitioo approaches are derived from 
the body of knowkdge on how aU hmnans acquire and eiqiaad 
language. They hivohfe purpoaefU leadier^diikl hMeoKlio^ 
rntdch teachers: 

Describe their own and students' activities as they occur. 
Repeat what studeott say. 

Restate ungrannatical or incorrect student utterances in 
the correct form, radier than directly correcting students* 
errors. 

Expand what students my by adding details in the 

context of natural conversatkxL 

Ask questkms to idiich ooty the students know the 

answer or foir which amltiple req^ooaes ate iqipropriiice 

Use contextual cluea lo reinforce meaning. 

Ask referesiial or studeat<eniered questions. 

AU studenu hear good literalure read akXK* daily. Through tUa 
activity, diey hear coouaoa slor^ patterns aod lai^pttfe rlqrdBU, 
enlarge dieir vocabulary, streidi ^bkix con^vdienakxi abidties, 
devetop a common background of content, and buiU a tove of 
reading. 
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• All students engage in a daify piogram of sostained, silent 
reading. 

• INTO litenitufe - Befoie reading or intencting wilh a literaiy 
wodc, teadiers en^oy strategies lo evoke die students* interest in 
die work and to connect diem penooaDjr widi it, socfa as: 

Asking provocative questions about die wock 
Elicidng die students* rdated experiences and prior 
knowledge 

EUciting students* guesses or hypodieses about die 
content ci the woric 

Providing an overview or synopsis of die woric 
Offering tNOgn^hical information about die audior and 
odier interesting historical and factual infonnatidQ about 
die piece 

Doing an oral reading of a livdy scene, showing a fihn, 
or using outside resources, such as practicing audion and 
odier q^eakers 

Beginning widi familiar, singer woria iriiich Aare 
common themes widi die more complex woric 

• THROUGH literature - Students explore the woric in d^ 
throu^ 

Reading and interacting widi the work 
Discussing die abstract ideas, concqKs, and vahies 
encountered in the woric 

Generating dieir own mterpretations and responses 
Focusing on crucial quotations 
Engaging in dramatic presentations of die woric 
Making predictions about what will occur in die piece 
Recording dieir reactions m literature top 
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Making journal entries of quotations or proUems 
confiompd by die.diancters 
Designing artistic vianaltTatioai 

BEYOND lilenture - lolenctioD widi the lilemy wori^ it 
followed by activities diat hdp fUMkiMs pnU didr dmgjbts 
togedier to reflect on how die work relates to themsdves ard to 
sodety* sodi aK 

Discnssing and writing tfieir reactions and ittsi||Ms 

xoasideriag and reintei|ifeting dieir world views as a 
result of die wodc 

Devdoping an Ohistratioii showing rekirionships among 
dianclers 

Rdating one piece of literature to anodier 

Dramaliying tt» woA 

Reading psmBd wodn among genres 

Wrilnig a new preface, a new endmg, a diange of scene, 

a script for readers* diealer, iaieipretive questions, 

summaries, hnagined iMerviews, or sequels 

New or difiScult vocabufauy is studied dvough die use of 
coidextual dues widun die lileiary wodc and dmo^ discusrion 
before and after die reading assignmrnt Wofds take on new 
meaning and interest as students dramatize and illustrate dient 

Students cji^erience aO <tf die foRowing stages or st^ in the 
writing process: 

^'^vgjtigg activities in order to select a topic, 

."ft* d audience, and determme die mode, teoe, and 
I . of die writing 
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I^nfilBg activities in whicli the students manipulate 
language to suit dieir meaning and purpose, apmize 
d^idls, and give evidence 

tt<>yw«ny activities in idiidi students cooqpaie different 
versions of die same piece of writing, consult widi 
individual students leganling diat writing, and give oral 
or written responses to idiat has been written 
Kexiang activities in order to clarify dioughts and ideas, 
literalty re-seeing and rediiidang the writing 
Editing activities to improve style, diction, and adhere to 
writing standards and conventions by: 

editing die woricf/ of peers and other individuals 
using an editing checklist or scoring guide for die 
conventions of language 
using references or handbooks on usage, 
grammar, and other conventions (rf writing 
conferring widi teachers and peers 

pfistwriritig activities which include evaluating die work 
individually, widi peers, and widi die teacher, and such 
activities as displaying student writing or puUishing it in 
classroom andiologies, newspapers, etc. 

Students in die middle grades become familiar widi and use die 
rhetorical features and die conventions used in holistic scoring 
guides for all modes of writing specifically tested by the 
California Assessment Program. 

Teachers create a positive climate for students with special needs 
by: 

Drawing diem into activities 

Supporting students* native language or dialect while at 
die same time promoting die additive rather dian die 
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replacive acquisition of Standard American English 
(SAE), ie., students learn SAB without toaing dieir home 
language or dialect 

Haling stodenti realize diat dieh ideas are imfcsuaot and 
diat diey have somedung oi significance to say wbai 
diey talk or write 
Bolstering sdf-confidence 

Students wodc often hi heterogeneous iinlity groups to 
create groi^ and indivkhial products. These pairings or 
groupings: 

Promote hiterdq^endence among students. 
Frequently rotate nrfes, eg., fiicilitator, monitor, re- 
cordier,elc. 

Plrovkie for significant particqMtion by eadi member. 
Encourage risk taking in an auno^iere of trust, mutual 
respect, and support for individuals and dieir ideas. 
Reward individual and groq> efforts. 

The cbttsroom is rich in materials whkh represent a variety of 
genres, levels (rf diffkmlty, mteresis, and topics. Reference 
materials are also availaUe m the classroom. 

Assessment focuses on students* strengdis in using language and 
does not take np excessive classroom time at die expense of 
instructional time. 

A variety of measures are used in conjunction widi chusroom 
assessments to deteimine the quality of die hmguage arts 
program, such as: 



CAP dau 

Frequency of use of the libraiyAnedia center 
Attitudes of students 
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Extent <tf parent sappotU putkipati^ and satisfiictkm 
Extent ID whidh stndeiu woik is diqrfayed, piiblished, and 
rewarded 

Quantity and types <^ student writings 
Quality and types of fecial needs services 
Outcomes for qpecial needs students 
Background and training of teaching staff 

^ Teachers, iibrary/media specialists, and students form hock clubs 
for recreational, classroom, and pnrf(BSSiooal reading. 

• Teachers encourage parents to assist dieir children to succeed in 
the program through activities hy die parents such as: 

Siqyportmg die successful com^etion <tf homework 
assignments 

Responding to die writing of dieir children 
Modeling die reading ci a variety of materials 
Modelmg effective Ustenuig, speaking, and writing 
Having ttieir children read to them and write for them 
Having dieir children help HHt younger riblings witti 
school wodc 

Encouraging dieir children to make use cS puUic libraries 
Monitoring their use of television and radio 

• Library/media services and practices encourage students to 
e;;plore and use die library regularty for assigned hmguage arts 
activities and tfieir own interests* Resources available in die 
library/media center are plentiful, organized, wdl-maintainedt and 
of hi^ quality; diey inchide computers, books, fifans, vkleo- 
t^pes, audioti^s, periodicals, dictionaries, and encyclopedias* In 
using technokigical resources, students engage in interactive 
activities dut require critical diioking rather than short-answer, 
workbook-type exercises. 
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• Tetdien of language arts meet regulariy with each other tod 
witfi odier leachen; ipecialistt, and adminisicaton to leview thdr 
progum, to verify diat tt Unkt wtfli odwr cuniciilar areas, to 

for itodentt they Aaie in common, and to plan 
in^mvement stnlegies. 



EESOURCES 

The following p)Micatk»s are avaSaine from die Bmean of 
Publications, Sales Unit, Galifonia Depvtment of Edocatioa, P.O. 
Box 271. Sacnmento, CA 938Q2-0271 ({ilMoe: 916^-1260): 

• B>«^iiig » MaHft^ 1983. 

• rmffit in tir MkMIr Brtnritinnif Rffflfm far Yomt 

XM^^n fa r.Hfomia PMir S^h^, 1987. 

• Bnfljih-Ijnfnafe Art« Pramffffflrif fnr CiHfona* Public 
SfibQQiS. 1987. 

• English.! jnynaye Arts Model Cmricuhm Guide. K-8 
1988. 

• Handhnnir far Wamiing an vn^^ij lAgftuie Profram. 

K-12. 1988. 

• Hanrfhnnir fnr Wannfag «n PJfective Writiny Pmfnm 
Kdl2> 1966. 

• PraptKal Tikw for Tflicliing Wriiing « i ProccM. 1987. 

• P^nmm>iiAwl Wi^fap fa ^^^'"tllfff K-fti 1986. (A 

1988 annotated edition is also availaUe.) 
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MATHEMATICS 



Mathematics is a poweffiil tool for he^mig students make sense 
of their rapidly changing worid The curriciUum is designed to assist 
students in discovering and apfveciating mathematical relationships 
and their implications for present i^lication and future opportunity* 
Instruction should develop the students' abilities to enjoy and use 
mathematics. The major focus di the core mathematics curriculum is 
the development oi essential mathematical understandings m all of 
the strands: number* measurement, geometry, patterns and functicms, 
statistics and probability, logic, and algebra. 



^)ply this criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, l]mited*English<f«oficient students, students achieving 
at a level rignifik^itly below dmt of their peers, gifted and talented 
studeni:!t« stunts receiving special education instruction and services, 
and students who are members of ethnic groi^xs underrqmsented in 
colleges and universities* 



PRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECnVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Curricalmn 

The facdty has examined the instrocdonal materials and 
assessment instraments (e^^iedaDy commercial tests) in use to 
identify disaepandes between their explicit and inqrficit 
instnictional puiposes, and the school*s learning goab for 
students. 

All strands are incoiporated and inteiwoven in the lessons; no 
sin^e strand receives dominant attention. 

Most lessons involve seveial ideas. Students are presented 
challenging complex sitoatioos to wodc oa 

Problem solving is the context approach used consisiendy for 
acquiring mathematical ideas. 



INEFFECTIVE 



The school can say only that the topics listed in its cuniculum 
match reasonaUy widi die topics covered by the instnictional 
materials and assessment iritraments in use. 



The program deals primarily with die rules of aridunetic, widi 
iscdaled lessons on geometry or algdn or statisdcs. 

Each lesson is about one shaririy delineated topic* Protriems 
are chosen to fit die narrow objective of die day*s lesson. 

Problem solving is a set of techttiqjoes studied sqwraiely, or 
problem solvtng is somediing fitted in ''as time permits**' 
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Mathematics (coat) 



The kssoos mdode t vanety of mathematical chaUeo^ttes for 
students* inctading not only maOemitical games and pozdes 
bat also interesting (puntitattve proUems drawn from oAer 
areas. 

All problems that students wodc on have either been generated 
by the students or have been presented with m ime^Mttation 
that has meaning for them. 

All students wock on assignments they find interesting; no 
student is assigned to prK^tice mechanic^ skills. 



Lessons are designed to reinforce previously taught concqKs 
and skills by vequinng their use in a vane^ of new situations 
with real wodd settings. 

Students fieqnently woA on assignments in wUdi they 
combine simple skills to solve practical problems, such as (hose 
involving ratio, propoition and percent 

Students perform calculations in a wide variety of wft^MtgA*' 
settings, widi paitiadar attention to the degree of accuracy 
needed in die results. 



Students consistently use numbers of aD kinds, as a natural and 
necessaiy patt of making ({uantitative judgments or predictiotts. 



Students have calculators at all times* 



InstnctkMi 

Students* mayor wodc is on questiona^problems they haven't 
seen before. They are expect to leam from doing. 

Students make conjectures or reach conclusions through oral 
interaction wilh one another. 
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I^essoos have pnMems <rf a single type, with little motivatiott 
otfier than leaming and practicmg a new texttook skiH 



Many problems that students wodc on have been contrived; 
they would never appear anywhere but in sdiooL Purdy 
symbolic probkms ?re espectaOy common. 

Students with low achievement ia arithmetic are given extra 
computational practice instead of the woik other students do. 



When concepts and skills appear more than once in the 
cumculnm* they are taught and practiced in the same way they 
were origittally* 

Each problem in an assigmnent makn use of only one skilL 
Percentages, for example, may be calculated birt are not used 
in producing odier rondts. 

Students often do pmdy symbolic arithmetic widi exact results 
expected unless ej^liddy stseed odieiwiae. 



In most lessons studena use only whole numbers; decimals 
appear only in decimal lessons or in optionitf sppli^tion 
lessons* 

Students are allowed to use cakulMors in some lessons and not 
in others. 



The teacher or die book shows *e students how to do 
somedung, and diey practice doing it 

Students mostfy wodc individuaBy. 
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Students leacfa Hieir own coocfaaioits ml five ibeir 
evideooe/iteaiooaif (sometimes to the whole dm). The 
teacher seldom acts ss the anthonty, ssymg that a sesah or 
inteipfetatioii is coaect 

Lessons are expected to gemMe new or broader qoestioDs 
dimng a diss. Students sie txftatd to **wofiy with** 
questions overnight (or loogerX to letom to **inoomi^** 
issiiesA|nestions« 

Peoeverance is promoted. In most sdsigpments students have 
ample time to ponder, explore, misstq>, consider, resiait, press 
on. 

Student homewoik adds to the smdent's classroom piogrsm by 
leading him or her to txptott situations, gather data, or interact 
with membea of his or her fianily. 

AssessaMirt 

Assessment gives primary attention to students* Urger 
understandings. 



Assessment leUes heavily on stud»ts* vei<>alizations, both 
written and oral, during as well as after their woik is done. 

Assessment is based piimanly on students* weak over time. 




CURRICULUM 



The matheoiatics curriculum mcludes the aujor concepts aod 
sidlls of each of seven stnnds: number; measureflOMl; geometry; 
patterns and functions; statistics and probability; logic: and algebra. 
The program nwintains a balanced approach to the development of 
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The teacher tdls iie students what they drould have gotten 
hv^ the lesson. He/Ae says who is conta and why. The 
teac h e r wraps up for the d'iss. 



There is a consismt interest in dosure. Ihe teacher brings 
completion each day. 



For most assignments, the time available for **finishiQg*' is 
limited. 



Homewoik is more of the same exerca^es peiformed in dass. 



Thtre are many dtscreie **leaniing olqectives** wUdi draw 
attention awqr bom studentt* laiger anderstandiup and use of 
mathematics m situationB with meanuigfiBl coaitjct. 

Assessment is based primarily on the answco smdents get on 
test problems* 



Each Mitjimt'Bt is based on a lest "vven at a ^lectfic time and 
scored in d e p en d en t of any othr* ol 



students* conceptual understanding, procedural knoidedge, and 
problem solving iMlity. Students are expected to be automatic with 
die sin^ digit numbet iacts hUd with mult^ilying or witviding by 
factors of ten. They demonstrate their **nunAber sense** as tb^ 
cakuiate widi facility and accuracy; calculations are made mentally, 
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with pq)er-aDd-peiicil, or with a calculator, accordmg to die nature 
of the problem and the use to be made of die result Studenu do 
not practice computatioiial skills in isolatioo; nober, di^ are 
consistendy expected to produce numerical results, using realistic 
data, for a wide variety of practical applicatioos that have meaning 
for ttiem. Particular attention is paid to cooyariag quantities, 
especially dirou^ die use of ratios and percotages* 

The middle gnMles program concentrates on students* abilities to 
discern m a tt ic m a tic al rdationships* reason logically, and use 
mathematical tedmiques effecdvdy* The curriculum is designed to 
broaden dieir underMnding key madiematical concepts n^ier dum 
focus on narrow texdxiok topics or vocabubvy* All students have 
die opportunity to become accom(rftshed in die basic skills and 
coocqMs of maibemstics as well as lo pardcqwie in higher level 
course worit No studem is limited to die computational aqiects of 
the tumiber scmd A vigorous exploration and questioning progrun 
2s in place rather dum remedial instruction in Iaw4evel, mechanical 
skills, especially for dioat studenu widi limited computational skills* 
These studenu in particular are coached on underlying madiematical 
reladonships dut will allow diem to study substantive n%m^h^»^ {q 
hi^ school. Fbr studenu who, at die end of sevendi grade* have 
successfully completed the study of K-8 madiematics as described in 
die MaHw>fn||ir ^ Ramewoffk^ a full and complete first-year Algebra 
course is provided 



IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGIES 

Mathematical concepu and skills jure learned as a pan of a 
dynamic process which is organized around studenu* active 
involvement in die learning process* Lessons feature predominantly 
hands-on experiences. Studenu woric in individual, paired, and 
small-group cooperative modes in which diey learn from and test 
ideas with one another. Uncertainty is accepted as a natural 
condition of inquiiy and persistetice is actively encouraged and 



acknowledged Middle grade studenu often woik on individual and 
group projecu some of wfaidi are assigned by leadiers «id otfiers 
which die studenu devetop themsdhfes. The pn^fiOM vary in 
duration, ranging from one or two periods to a full semester* 
Studenu are ofkec tacpectibi to do a portion of theh* project outside 
(tf regubur daisroom time. 

Teachers model die asUng of provocative questions and help 
studenu generate and rdfkie dieir own questions. Teadiers 
continually stress that studenu are responsible for ddnking and dud 
diey must be persistent as diey conjecture, hypothesi»t and pursue 

possibilities. 

Each student takes an active role m problem solving. Studenu 
are encouraged to fonnidate and modd piobleoa, distihguidi relevant 
from tnelevant information, organize information, make conjectures 
and test didr validity, analyze patterns and rrialionahipi, use 
inductive and deductive processes, identify or evahiaie alteiaative 
madiematical approa^tes, find and lest sotutioos, and inieipret resulu. 
Studenu «e challenged widi bodi real world and abstnict problems, 
including simple and complex situations that require thek active 
thmUng ffadicr dum merdy following learned proccdurv^. Studenu 
learn bow data can be used sdecttvdy to support differiiig vahies, 
opinions, and poinu of view. More broadly, studeuu come to 
appreciate bodi the power and die Kmitations of using quantitative 
dau 10 analyze and interprti the real worid. 

Scientific notation is used regularly, widi particular attention to 
die number of dgsificaat figures that should be employed. Studenu 
in die middle grades are expected to produce and topon resulu widi 
die precision dud autches die type of data acd the use to whidi diey 
nuqr be put Calculaton are continoously available for iadivichttl 
studenu* use inside and outskle of c!ass. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Teachers and students loutinely use concrete materials as wdl as 
new instructional lecbnologies, e.g., videouq)es, con^iact discs, 
microcompaters» and scrftware pfograms. Iliece are sofficienl 
materials md equ^ent for all students to pMidiMte opCimaDy to 
master tte core mathematics curricuhmt Equipmeat, software, and 
materials* inchiding lealit and manqwiatives, are uptoed r^olarty to 
reflect the latest devdopments in techncrfogy and mathmiatics 
education^ Students use the equipment and materials with confidence 
and estimate widi sufficient accuracy to recognize wbm a result they 
have gotten with a calculator or computer is plausible. 



ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

Teachers have informal exchanges as wdl as formal sdieduled 
patterns (tf conferring widi each odier. They address die 
achievement (tf individual students and studem populations. The 
princ^, staff, and parents reguh^ discuss die madiematics 
program in its own ri^ and as an mtegral part of die curricuhmi. 
They periodically c(»sider modifications ot materials, assessment 
qiproaches, and instructional mediodologies. Throogli infonnal 
observations as wdl as dnough fonnal evaluations, teachers assess 
students* products and performance. 

There is ongoing staff development for teachers and instructional 
leadershq) r<^s are fostered Teachers have opport u nities for 
professional growth and diey serve as important resources for their 
cdleagues. The adnunistration supports teacher eaqwrimentatioa and 
9cccpls t!ie developmental nature of instructional and pfogrammatic 
unprovements. The teachen often interact to coordmate departmental 
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objectives and orilaboraie on ways to adiieve dioae otqectives for an 
student populations. That are also formal mechanisms for 
mathematics leadiers to communicate and ariUboraie widi odier 
departments so diat madiematics becomes a mutually reinforcing 
component of students* overall core curriculum. 

EXEMPLARS 

• Instruction centers on students* understmding of concerts and die 
relationships among theuL 

• Students demonstrate didr ability to think matfiematicalty by 
their conqietence m coostnicting aid inventiiig madiematical 
sohitions to proUems. They leam to: 

Formulate problems. 
Analyze proUems. 
Seleot strat^ies for sohition. 
Verify and interpret sirfutions. 

• histructional objectives focus on students* abili^ to discern 
madiematicat relationshipt, reason logically, and use madie- 
matical teduuques effectivdy. 

• Teadiers and counsdon consistently emphanze, for males, 
females, and students widi special needs* dutt each student has 
die cjQMMlity for mathematical dunldng and peffocmmg. 

• A conq^lete, fiist-year algdxa course is offered to all students 
who qualify accofdmg to the ^••fc^*^ ftiiilfiW*^ 

• Regular monitofing of die students* work enables die teacto to 
modtfy lessons and assignments to ensure dut students are 
productivdy engaged 
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• Instnictioiial strategies ensure that underachieving students as 
well as noimally acbieving students are engaged in tasks fliat 
will he^ develop dieir cnpBcity for madsematical thinking* 

• Regular me^gs are used by the mafliematics teachers to 
develop and coordinate die objectives of the mathematics 
program and collaborate on the inq[>lementation and evahiation of 
those objectives* 

• Homewofk assignments are designed to provide meaningful and 
creative experiences that siq>plement and reinforce classnxnn 
activities. 



RESOURCES 

The f<tf owing resource publications are available from the 
Bureau of Publications, Sales Unit, California Department of 
Education, P.O* Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 
916445-1260): 

• Handbook for Planniny an FfFi>rrivft KfathfitnuricR 
Program . 1982. 

f Mathematics FramewoA f or California Public Schools, 
1985. 

• Mathematics Model Curricu lum Guide, K--8, 1987. 
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SCIENCE 



The core science cunicultm includes esitli, life, and lAysical 
scioce for all smdenis. Science instruction accommodates die 
divefsi^ of students* curiosity, interests, language proficiency, md 
abilities. Active learning is a central feature of classroom 
instruction, and teachers expect student creativity and commitment to 
learning. The science curricuhnn is designed to present coocep($ oi 
increasing breaddi and comi^exity at appropriate intervals dirougliout 
the grade levels. The science program encourages studenu to take a 
life-long interest in science and understand its ^ects on dieir daily 
lives. 



Apfiy diis criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited^English-proficient students, diose students achieving 
at a level significantly bdow that of dieir peers, ^fled and talented 
students, students receiving ttptcul education instruction and services, 
and students who are manbers oi edmic groups underrqpreseni i in 
ccrileges and universities. 



PROGRAM CHARAC TERb tiCS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Students are exposed to a balanced science canicoium that 
features lifet earth, aod physical science widi emphasis on die 
idatiociships of science and tedmology to modem-day life as 
an adidescent 

In biological sdenoe, die emphasis is on himan ecology; this 
curricoiom helps students understand diensflves, and how ihey, 
as organisms, fit into the larger, bizlo^zd world 

In physical science, the emphasis is on energ)', sources, md 
tiansforotations; diis curriGuhni demonstrates the relationships 
among various erergy systems, how they diflfer, and how tfiey 
lie similar 

In earth science, the emphasis is on conserving and utilizing 
oar nainral lesources wisely; this cunicuhHn describes 
California's (and the world's) landforms and geological 

itsources. 



INEFFECTIVE 

Science instruction features iie Ufe and eaith sciences* with 
Utde time spent on physical Mckarsg (chemistry* physics) or die 
interconnectiotts among the sdenc s. 



life sdenoes are tanght as a taxonomic tour of die living 
world, widiout drawing on die relationshqw of humans widi die 
global environment 

Physical sciences are taught widi an emphasis on abstrK^t, 
symbolic representations of energy systons. 



Eartfi sdenoes aie tanght as a litany of lenns dmt desonbe 
landSMms, widiout describing die origins or implications of 
such formations. 
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Science (coot) 



The middle grades sdeoce prognun oSm many 
intefdiOTpBiuify connections with language aits, mathematics* 
social adencet and die aits* 

Students leceive duee semesteis of scknce instniction. The 
qoadity of instniction most show how coocqMs from one 
dssdfiine (e.g.« gedogy) lelale to anodier (e.g., meteorology). 

The total science piognm is action-oriemed widi students 
woddng hard to ondcfstand science coocqMs deq^ly, widi a 
sense of how diese concepts are manifested in dieir lives. 

Science instnicdonal maienals involve students in learning by 
doing; text materiab engage students in die uniavding of 
natuial events and leveal how such phenomena impact a 

modem, technological society* 

Ixaming by dong** is die hallmaric of midde schod science. 
HDoiag" science can taloe many foans, but die common 
denominator is acdve learning* 

Ail students receive a cote science experience diat builds on 
die knowledge tad skills learned pievioudy by paitidpating m 
a variety of instmctional activities. 

Hands-on science oqieriments take sindeais to die leahn of 
science diat is most imeitsting, but leading about science can 
be engaging if the stories aie lively and relevant to students. 
Similaiiy, demonstrations, videos, simuUrions, and other 
activities are '^doing'* science when student mteraction is 
frequent and meaningful. 

Instmctional activities diat exdie die child and stimuhle die 
adult are a regulai part of nuddk grade science instiuction. 

Science instmction at die middle grades begins to appeal to 
more '*aduk'* levds of sop h is tica ti o n, Sdenoe instiuctioo 
begins to treat educal issues, where die vahres and positions of 
othen are respected and dealt widi seriously. 
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Students ludy have the opportunity to make connections 
between scientific knowledge and processes and other 
curriculum areas. 

The science curricidum is an asseonUy of bits of knowledge or 
skin de vel opment widi litde effort made to {dace die sid)paits 
of lessons intc a laiger context for leanting. 

Students expmeaxx science as a '^ihetooc of fiicts and 
condusions,*' dun a search to understand natural 
phenomena* 

Science texts are outdated, diy, and provide Utde oppoitunity to 
piqpie students* interest m science or scientific careers. 



Instruction is fidcused on knoidedge of sdeutific fiicts at die 
recaU and comprehension level litde time is spent on placing 
dus information in die coniex of laiger concqptional schemes* 

Instiuction begins fixxn a starting point diat does not take 
account of previous education or miaconcqitions about science. 



Students spend most of dieir time in science dass listening to 
lectures, watching teacher demonstrations, and peifoiming 
laborttoiy exercises whose outcome is already known* 



Instiuction is aimed at passive, km-levd recaO auks dutt M 
to tidoe account of students* devdoping r.lnrity* 

Science instruction lardy provides students widi die 
opport uni ties to see real-world applications of science and 
technology and dieir inqdications for society. 



1 Ofr 



with divtnc bickgioiMKb tod jmcifj^i is jcteaoc wodc 
ooOabonitvdy 10 lohe BiMalljr 
Brofocts Ifloe idcHcc bin cooomf^ liuJfM lo tifct noit 
iffywiMPiniy tor ifiiwif* iTOfocii Vfo gmk vi fflnfifooawiii 
wtbeit each ff t wI wH cto ttukt a vakiibk oontrilNiicQ to ahared 



Sdenoe innnKik wi ii loc dUfemiiil for ^ i ff nf f of dlifScriog 
abilitioSf bai^k^jyosody and loaoi^B^ a^flasi aoHto ssodcots avc 
chaBcnfed, while moil are boced or fiwMecL 



S^ndoms* pf ifoiiiiaooe ii evahuied comiMMt whh iho 
Gordcplar iMMctioBal codct oitaUiahod for te w ^ fft ^ 
daws* That iit a balnoe of iteoM dealiiif wiii eartht life, 
and piqfacal scaenoe (dqwudinf m fkt oovoeX t 
nartin^it <tf the acienoe prooeai ik9li md 
perfbjnance tests of nmgUy 40 peroeoc tabontoiy ddn 
development 

Asaessraeot gives primaiy attentioo to studeois* laiger 
uodentaodiiigs. 



Asaessment is based primanly on students* wock over a penod 
of time. 

Students* imdefstandiog of sdenoe coaoept^ can be 
demonstrated thnmgh the devdopment of aoence fiur projects 
and being aUowed to explain them to otfieis. 



Students* progiess in science is monitoied« and fieedback is 
given to studoits and patents. 



Paper and pencS aneaament fmphaaiuft life aci fn cc co nten t 
knoirfedie andexdudes other types of inftnnatfcjn and wiya 
of knowing. 



There ait many discieie learning olrjectivcs*' whidi dnw 
attention awqr fenn atndeats' laifer wdsmandkg and use of 
p ro em Aaif in attnalions with meaningfol co ftt* ^. 



EaA assessment is based on a test given at a apedfic time and 
acond mdcpendcnt of any other wtxk* 

dUnenis jcpons nom wwifnoe asamnais wnKW me 
oppo mnity to interact onfly wiii the leadw or other students 
do not alow the students to demoninie their depth of 



Science lessons are not as imp ortant as the iMncs," and no 
is necessaiy. 
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Science (cont) 



THE SCIENCE CURRICULUM 



The science curriculum is btiUmtd, sequentiai, aod ligorous* It 
is biianced and devotes jqqmxiiiiatel^ equal time to tbe study of 
life, earth* and physical sciences, with emphasis on die lelationsbips 
of science and technology to die life of young addescents. Students 
piogress dtfou^ die sequential curricuhmi and escounter b:sic 
scientific concepts repeated at higher cognitive levels and in diffeitnt 
contexts. Teachers contmuously articulate and review the progression 
of knowledge and experiences over the different grade levels. The 
rigor, power, and limits of scientifk: inquiry are woven throughout 
the science curriculum in terms of topks such as (1) die nature of 
scientific investigatioQ; (2) die values which underlie all scientifk: 
endeavon; (3) tbe uses of quantitative and qualitative data; (4) die 
differences between cause-and-effect and correlational data; and (S) 
the use of metaphcHs, analogies, and models to explain die world 
around us. 

Tbe middle grades science program also offers many interdisci- 
plinary connections widi language arts, mathematics, history/social 
science, and die arts. AU students have equal access to science 
instniction tnd enroll in at least duee semesters in grades six, seven, 
and eight. There is a concerted effort on die part of administrators 
and staff to encourage all students, regardless of gender, edinicity, or 
academic performance levels, to become active science learners. 



ACTIVITY-BASED INSTRUCTION 

Science instniction is activity4>ased and builds direcUy upon 
smdents* previous knowledge, sidlls, hiterests, and background 
experiences. Students explore bodli die topics anc techniques of 
scientific inquiry duxHiga a variety of instructional activities. 
Teachers are able to take into account and build upon mdividual 
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student differences such as tMckgiound experiences, interests, 
curiodQr. aOxlities. and language profidmcies. Reguiar opportunities 
are provided for studeau 10 explore natural phenomena, to apply 
science knowledge to cuirent situations, and to devdop a positive 
attitude towaid themseWes as successful and interested leamen of 
science. During direct leaching, the teacher varies the level and type 
of leaning enviroament and dettveiy in order to provide each 
student with challenging presentations, fdrflow-i^ activities, and 
materials ttiat so-etch his or her understandmg of die ^ysical and 
biological worid. 



RECOGNITION OF DEVELOPMENTAL CHARACIERISTICS 

Science instruction recognizes die devdopmental characteristics of 
young adolesceaa. It includes discussions of ethical issues in which 
die values and positions of othos «e nspected «id deatt widi 
seriously. Students are encouraged to diink brondly and deq^ 
about issues presented and discussed in a world-view contest 
Teachers encourage students to hypodiesize, estimate, and '»«^* 
inferences as diey woric at doug science. Doing science is fun for 
students and is expected as a regubv part of lesmhig science. 

Students' needs for interacdon widi dieir peers are itcognized 
and provided for in active, student<entered leaning activities irirtch 
are central to die program. Students widi diverse bacfcgromds, 
needs, and hiterests work cothAontivdy and cooperatively on 
projects to produce mutualty meaningful outcomes. Teachen also 
design project activities to encourage students to read scientific 
writings, stories, and articles; create and develop graphs or charts; 
write laboratory and research r^orts; and explun scientific materials 
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Science (coot) 



oially. CoUabontive woik eoiUes each siudent, reganlesf of 
academic perfonnance level, to make a valuable cootributioQ dmm^ 
dialed learning activities. 



MATERIALS AXD EQUIPMENT 

The adence pcognun is fiiliy sqipoited by the school* district 
administralors^ and the commuiiiry. Hiere is a wide lange of 
iiistnictioiial materials avaibible for scieiice leamiog. Scknce texts 
are up-ttHlate and supi^emented by a varies of materials wiiidi 
inchide laboratory npockntm, scientific equtpoient, and an am^ of 
simnlattoos diat employ technology. TN? SrifflTfi ftfcdd Cnfriailum 

stqiply as resouices for all teachers to implement fhlly their hands* 
on science program. New educational technology is also readily 
available and used in conceit with other instiuctional materials* 



ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPORT 

Science teachers are regulariy involved m staff devdopment 
activities aimed at personal renewal and improved competence in 
science education. They collaborate frequently on cwricular and 
instiuctional issues* The princqwl, staff, and parents r^ulariy 
discuss the science program as an integral part of the curriculum and 
its role as it reUtes to the school^s plan and otfier curricular areas. 
Science teachers new to die program receive direct support from a 
mentor teacher or science dquurttnent chairperson to he^ dmn better 
impleorent the science curriculum. 

e:;emplars 

• In biological science, the curriculum ^fh^y^^ Hie panorama of 
life on earth, especially human Nology; students learn to 
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understand diemsdvea and how they« as organisms* fit mk> the 
bffger pl^sical and biological workL 



• In physical science, the cunicuhm fsnphasiTei the ""^''^mf^g 
of pl^rsical and chemiral changes; students learn die rdatioa- 
ships among various energy systems (e.g., heat, Uffit, decttidty, 
magnetism and sound), how they differ, and how tb^ are 
simihr. 

• hi earth science* the curricuhm enyhasiDes conservation hi the 
utilization of natural resowces. Stndentt learn about California's 
and the world's hndforms and geological resources* 

• Science goals and curriculum ate rttnfotced in odier curricular 
areas and ui extrKurricuhu*, exftoilory* and co<unicidar 
activities* 

• Students' progress m science is routmdy monitored* and feed- 
back is regufattly given to students and parents. 

• Science instructiott startt with concrete materials and advances to 
abstract reasoning. It develops conceptual understandhy of the 
frKrts* principles* and theories of sdeace as the foundation upon 
Kdudi die processes* techniques* and applications of science are 
based. 

• Students observe and conduct experiments to learn scientific 
processes inchidtng: 

Observing 

Commimicating 

Comparing 

Orgsnizing 

Relating 

Inferring 
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• Students woik on science projects ttut: 

Start as teacher-directed and proceed to student-centered 
activities* 

Arc designed so that students of all abiliQr levels and 
language proficiencies can and do partic^i^ 
R^ulariy mix students of diflfcring interests and MSty 
levels. 

EmfAasize cooperative teaming. 
Maximize student interest and motivation. 

• Teadiers lead discussions cliaOenge students to reason and 
think about their own ideas, pefcq)tions, and assumptions about 
nature. 

• Students regularly have o^mtunities to hypothesize and test their 
hunches in zpptyiag science knowledge* 

• There are suflBcient equipment, materials, and sq»|rties to 
implement die science program ^or aU students* The materials 
and equipment are appropriate ^ die learning tasks and 

objectives. 

• Techndogy, such as computer software, video progmimmg, aid 
word processors, enhances the curriculum and improves the 
productivity of students and teachers. 

t The schooFs adopted science texd)ooks are current and consistent 
with a liands-on** qyproach to die teaching and leammg of 
science. 

• In addition to hands-on experiences, students team science 
content from field observations, teacher demonstrations, group 
experiments, individual science fair projects, and a varieQr of 
print and electronic media as part of their regntar mstruction. 
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• CommuDity lesoaices earich die science pcognm. Stadeali bave 
die oppo nuuky to iDteract widi acieatutt. eagiiieefs. ml tkbuh 
dm; md fidd tnpt to science and naionl iiitoiy nir«amg, tide 
poob, and nature trails are an important part of the prognm. 



RESOURCES 

The following rwoarce poblicatioos are avaOAle from die 
Boreaa of PoUicitiQna, Sales Unit, Qdifonua DepmtmaA of 
Edncatioit P.O. Box 271. Saciameato. CA 95802^1 (phone: 
91M45-1260): 

• <M^^ P^m^nHr AAWAm| 19g4. 

• Sda^ Frami-wnrir for r^KI^Tn ria Puhlk ScfannliL 1978. 

• Science Mndd rwrimln^n y-ff ipgg. 

• Science Safety Handhooir fnr Califomia Hiyh Schnni* 
1987. 
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mSTORY^SOCIAL SCIENCE 



Students* tfainkiiig becomes increasingly abstract and multi- 
dimensiooal during Aese middle grades years. They are able to 
engage in ccnnparative analyses across multiple sets €i data, reason 
oa tbe basis ci differences among the data, and develqp and test 
hypotheses du-ough deductive analysis, bi the history-social science 
curriculum, students consider a wider sweep oi human affain than in 
the elementary grades. They follow die origins and development ol 
major Western and non-Western civilizations in die sixdi ami 3eventh 
grades. Qtd'^^ eight focuses oa a review of the nujor ideas, issues, 
and events preceding the founding d our nation and concentrates on 
the period ftom the firaming of die Constitution to Worid War L 
Historical analyses must be both grounded in the lives of people and 
events and sui^x^ted by a wide variety of realia, manipulatives, and 
other hands-on support materials. The emfhzsis on people takes 
advantage of middle grades students* openness and rec^tivity to the 
study of those who are different fircHU themselves. Sufficient time is 



devoted to spmfic periods of history so that each is studied fully 
and in depth. The review unit at each level is designed to develop a 
deqper understanding of imvious matmal* Jn diis way the ntody of 
United States history is connected in grades five, ei|ht, and eleven, 
and ths stu^ of worid history is connected in grades six, seven, and 
tesL History is broadly interpreted to inctok not only the political, 
economic, and social arrangements of a given society but abo its 
beliefs, rdigions, culture, arts, architecture, liw, a&d litenture. These 
areas are int^rated with the other humanities and correlated across 
the other subject areas. 

^ly diis criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limiled-Engissh^^icient students, snidentB achieving at a 
level significandy below that of dieir peers, gifked and talented 
students, sta6ents receiving special education instruction and services, 
and smderis who are members of ethnic ffoups underrepr^eated in 
colleges a^ universities. 



PRO GRAM CHARAC TERIST ICS; 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 

Specific periods of history and die people of diat time who 
made a difference are examined fiilly and in depdi dirou^ the 
study of literature (A and about die people and period 



A wide variet)' of coacrete instractional support materials 
which enaUc students to make critical comparisons and to 
draw valid infinences are used to take into account the natural 
curiosity and energy ot middle grade students. 



INEFFECTIVE 

The curriculum is organized as a survey of great ^ans of 
time. Only a texd)Ook is used, little opportunity is 
provided fcr the in-depdi study of specific ev«. is, peo(rie, 
or issues. 

Ibe nistofy-social science curriculum is academic and 
formal, with Uttfe time for student involvement in die 
study and comparison of people, events, issues, and data. 
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ffistory-Socitl Science (coat) 



The Ustoiy-social sdence cumculimi is pitsenied in a 
bamanities coitt sodi as that deacnbed in Caiffat in the 



Tbe experiences of men and women of difEnent ladal, 
rdigions, and ethnic groqx are ini^raied at every giade kveL 

Cootiovexsial issues are piesenied honestly sod acconnely from 
a variety of peiq)ectives and within their historical and 
cootempontty contexts. 

Original documents, new%>apets, cout decisions, and speeches 
aie used to give an accurate poitrayal of the times, events, and 
issues. 

The impoitaoce of religion in human hist<»y is included within 
the hisUKy-social science cumculum. 

All students use a wide range of diinldng strategies in tbe 
history-sodal science class, soch as dete^g bias, recognizing 
illogical thinlduig and propaganda, and resiling conchisions 
based on soM evidence. 

Instiuctiou reflects a wide vtfiety of con!ent-ap|m)pfiaie 
teaching methods that engage students activdy in die learning 
process, induding reading Itlerature, writing, debates, 
simulations, dramatizations, cooperative learning, aid 
educational technology. 

Students have oppoctunities to paiticqiate in schcol and 
vohmleer in community service programs and activities. They 
are encouraged to use die community to gather infoimarion 
relevant to their studies. 
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Each diacqiline in '^^!ttO(y*social ecknoe is p i tacn i c d as a 
s^Mrate and dtr^iele subject There is no connection with 
En^UiJangua^e art8» the sciences, or dtt visual and 
perfomung aits. 

Tbe ejqraences of diverae groins are mentioned in texts 
but are not fidly developed. 

In«dq)di expiootion of controversial issues is avokled in 
texts and in classroom discinrions. 



Students use the text as their only source material for an 
interpretation of historical events. 



The rok of religion in history is avoided or minimized in 
texts and classroom discussions. 

Instmction for most students focuses on low^level tasks 
such as memorizing dates, names, and places. 



In^cnction consists of reading die text, aiuwering die 
questions at die end of die chapter, and studying for tests. 
Teaching mediods and resources are not varied. 



School and community service activities are not organized 
to encourage shident paitidpation. The classroom is 
isolated from die community. 



Histofy-Social Science (cont) 



GOALS OF THE CURRICULUM 

All middle grades students learn histoiy-social science wittiin the 
context a full, balancedt and integrated cufricuhtm wliich is 
enriched by literature and draws iqpon students* own experiences* 
This cuiricuhim is aligned widi the tfistorv-Soqal ScicnCfi 

Rmcwotk for fjliffiniii PuWfc SchnoU; Kartcninffli Thcanh 
Gnik TwdYC (1988) and CiiiffM in «m MiMlft (1987). tt 
incoqxxates ttuee goals ttuu enaMe students to gain (1) knowledge 
and cultural usiderstaiKiing: (2) democratic principles and civic 
values; and (3) the academic and social skills necessary for dieir 
effective participation in a democratic society and the worid For 
each diese goals there are essential learnings which serve as 
ciirriculum strands. 

Middle grades students study a more multidisciplinary view of 
human affairs tfian do dementary students, and diey focus on links 
among the most significant issues, personalities, and events of 
yesterday and those of today* Aldiou^ students develop 
increasingly abstract and multidimensional thinking, historical 
analysis continues to be grounded in the chroocriogy of events and 
the lives of people. 



INTEGRATION OF ClURICULUM 

The teaching of hi^fory is integrated widi the odier humanities 
and social science disciplines* Instruction in English-language arts, 
die sciences, and die visual and performing arts is correlated widi 
die history-socid science programs. The study of history includes 
not only die political, economic, and social arrangements of a given 
society, but also its values, beliefs, religion, culture, art, music, 
dance, dranuu architecture, law, literature, sciences, technology, and 
its relationship to other societies. 



THE CURRICULUM IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 

The course in grade six emf^iasizes the ancient worid to AJ>* 
500, uichiding the early societies <rf die Near East and Africa, die 
ancient Ifebrew civilizadon, Greece, Rome, and die claaskal 
dviHratfons of India and ChimL Worid histofy and geograriiy 
continue in grade seven and focus on social, cultural, and 
technological change from AJD. SCO ttiroa^ 1789. Studies focus on 
Rome, bbun, and die Afirican states; great civilizations of die 
Americas; medieval cultures in Chimi, JqMtn, and Europe; die 
Renaissance and Refomation; and die age of e3q>loradon to die 
Enlightenment. The grade eight course on United States histocy and 
geograi^y includes die study of major ideas, issues, and events 
iriiich formed die founding of America; it dien focuses on die most 
critical historical events firom die framing of die Consdtudon to 
Worid War L Fbr grade mne, students take two semesters of 
substantive study in history-social science dectives. Coivses m$y be 
one or two semesters long and should mclude significant tofHCS such 
as California in the twentiedi centmy, geogra(Ay, humanities and 
comparative worid religions, culture studies and anthropdogy, 
psydKrilogy and sociology, women*s and edmic studies, and law* 

Each course in die middle grades program begins widi a review 
of major issues or ideas firom Mriier periods in history qyproached 
from different maturity levels* It concludes widi a unit spociGcitty 
designed to UnJc die past to die present, and it focuses on a major 
issue in modem times* 



INSTRUCTION 

Students learn history-social science concepts and skills duough a 
dynamic process of active mvolvemeot as indiviudals and as 
members of small groups and whole classes* Instructional strategies 
are appropriate to die content of history-social science and to die 
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History-Social Science (coot.) 



developmental characteristics of middle grades students. Learning is 
challenging, exciting, and related to the lives (tf the students and to 
other subject areas. 

Activities inchide research and writing projects; reading and 
analysis (rf primary source materials; the strAy of humanities, 
literature (tf and about historical periods stidied, and storytdling; 
simulations, debates, oral presentations, anrl dramatizatioiis; 
community service activities; r^lividual and group projects; and 
cooperative learning activities. Technology in a variety oi forms 
allows students to use and understand the prinurry mediodological 
tools of the social sciences. They begin to understand the influence 
that information technologies have had on the study and 
understanding of geography, economics, politics, and other social 
sciences. 

Questi<ming techniques encourage student participation, 
interaction, and use of higher^xder thinking skills* NGddle grades 
students engage in problem solving as well as personal and gmsp 
decision making as they acquire, evaluate, and use information in a 
variety of ways. Students -^le taicreasingly re^)onsible for and in 
control <tf dieir own learning. They empk>y a variety of cognitive 
strategies to monitor and adjust dieir progress and dieir activities. 
Students who are limited-English problem have equal access to die 
c<Ke history-sccial science curriculum for all students. The teacher 
uses strategies in English and the student's primary hmguage, as 
appropriate, and worics coUaborativeiy widi support staff to ensure 
that, as a group, Umited-English-proficient students make normal 
progress tfarou^ the curricuhun at a pace and success rate 
comparable to diose of native English ^>eakers. 



CLASSROOM AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 

Teachers bring die past to life durough die use of lively texts, 
literary works, and primary*source documoits and materials as well 
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as auuiovisual materiate such as archival fibns and tapes, computers 
widi telecomm u n ic a t ions cqMcities, and mm media. Texd)ook8 tad 
accompaiQfing materials are aligtied widi due goals of die Mate 
framework. The schod has an estabtidied list of literary works 
which address all course descriptions and units of die history-iocial 
science prograoL liniited-EngUsh^irofidem stwk^^ 
are availaUe in tibetr primary language and in English accon^Mmied 
by rich contextnal airport iostniction is supported in die classroom 
and die school library 19^ a wide variety of equ^pm^ 
Students use mdtovisual materials and ledmology as resources for 
discovering and storing information, analyzing data, conducting 
sunulations, sharing informatkm, and devdoping dieir own oral, 
written, and visual eqxessions. The school libnry or media centa 
locA and national tdecommuntcatkMU services, die (Httrict 
instructional materiab center, community litniry, historical and 
cultural centers, members of die community, and the local state and 
national governments are activdy used by teadiers and students to 
support and extend the classroom program. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of student progress in history-social science is 
systematic and ongoing and is aligned widi die state framework and 
die CAP tests. Evaluative data, bodi quantitative and qualitative, are 
regulariy coOected and used to improve the history-social science 
program. Evaluation activities include a broad range of areas such 
as die ongoing assessment of critical dtinking and researdi skills; 
writing activities; historical analysis; debate; cooperative problem 
soMng; public speaking; and surveys of studentt, teadiers, and 
parents. Students have regular opportunities for self-assessment and 
peer evaluatiort Evahiative feedback is provided regularly to 
students and parents dvough test scores, grades, conferences, peer 
critiques, awards, and odier forms of recognitioit Progress of all 
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students, induding tbose with special needs, is monitored; 
modificatioQs are made in the instructional program, but not in die 
curriculum, to promote die optimal development of all students* 



PROGRAM SWPORT 

Teadiers woric as teams and include librarians when appropriate 
to plan and teach tbe interdisciplinaiy humanities core. Teacb^^ ^^d 
site adminstrators express endtusiasm for ttie history-social science 
program and allocate time to plan coUabonttivdy for program 
in^mvement, to coordinate and probiem-s<4ve during 
imfriementation, to learn new and effective teadiing practices, to 
support each other in developing new sldlls and techniques, to 
coordinate their activities for students diey have m coounon, and to 
accomplish intra- and interdepartmental articulation and integration. 

Time and resourccf. are allocated for staff development activities 
diat are based on staff's assessed needs rebted to the firamework. 
Administrative support for the library or media center ensures a wide 
variety of reference and research materials for die history-social 
science program. Stq)plementaty services for special needs 
populations are provided to ensure duu all students have access to 
and succeed in tht core history-social science curriculum. The 
school is successful m its organiased efforts to seek and maintain 
parent and community support for the program. Teachers and 
students !take advantage of community resources, judi as mstitutions 
of higher cducatiou; diverse cultural groins; senior citizens; prinury 
language nisources; historical societies; musaans and galleries; music 
and performing aitisu; hands-on materials; artifacts; visual akls; 
speakers; sites of historical and geographic significance; and city, 
state, and national governments. 
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EXEMPLARS 



Students receive 2S0 minutes of history-social science instruction 
per week, as suggested in r^ght ^ ^ M»An^ ^^ithhi a 
hunumities core of approxhnatdy two hours per dqr • WitUn tfiis 
core block of time, students stu^ Enf^ltsb-language arts wdl 
as history-sodal science. 

In studymg die basic tenets of die major rdigions and ttieir 
ediical traditions, students understand die impact and conthnung 
influences ot diese ideas on peo|4e, places, and events during die 
periods under study and m their own lives. 

Democratic values are modeled and tau^ by teadiers in die 
classroom, are promment in die curricuhnn, and are mcorporated 
in die daity life of die schoc^ 

Problem solving is devdoped m individual and groi^ projects, 
debates, essqfs, rofe«plqring, writing, mock trials, classroom 
discussions, and in apptying critical duddng to historical and 
reUted contemporary issues, evemis, and personalitkes. 

Students perform a variety of qiplicadon activities in an 
mteracd^e mode, sudi as prodncittg video and radio scriptt and 
performances, creating dme lines and maps, conducting 
communit>'-based researdi projectt, votanteering for individual 
and group msict projects, undemidng locai history projects, 
compilmg cial histories, condnctfaig classroom meetnigs, 
partfcipgtiag in FSstocy IHy activities, conehictiag mock trials, 
and participating m dassroom and school elections. 

Regubuts^ asrigned homework engages students m short- and 
long-term, problems dutt rxtend die issues of die classroom and 
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chaflciige the studoit to thinking at a higher level Homewofk 
that itquiies writing is more frequent than other kinds of 
assigmnents. 

# Teachers encourage parents to help their chiklren to siKceed m 
the programs dirough a variety of activities* including: 

Reading and discussion of current events in newspapers, 
magazines, and die media 

Reading and sharing books of Uterary merit, r^cluding 
but not limited to, historical fikrtion and noniiction 
>^iting historical places or sites in die community or 
region 

Modeling good citizenship and individual responsibility 
for ethical bdiavior by voting, discussing public issues 
and candidates for ofifice, and volunteering for 
community service activities 

# Parents and other members of the cooununity, including senior 
citizens, are invited regularly to share information on dieir 
culture and specific areas of expertise, such as careers, skills, and 
oral histories. 

c Teachers utilize cultural events taking place in die community to 
emphasize the variety of religions, languages, and ethnic and 
cultural groups in California and the United Sutes. 

# Teachers and other staff use information on program strengths 
and weaknesses from die History-Social Science Program 
Diagnostic Displays in die CAP reports and die School 
Performance Reports to analyze and improve dieir program in a 
systemadc way* 
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• The sdKKrf site council, ptte&t committee, or other communis 
oiganizatioas regularly review the operatioii md effectiveness of 
the prognun. 



RESOURCES 

The fcilowing pubticadons are available from the Burean of 
PubUcatioos. Sales Unit, CalifofBia Dqtartment of Education, P.O. 
Box m, Sacramento. CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916443-1260): 

• r^uyht in riw. MiAfl^ 19S7. 

• Hiatorv-Social 58ri^^ Pr^m^wnrir fffl- CiBfoniia Piihlie 
Schoob. Kindefpiten Throuyh Qrade Twelve. 1988. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 



The visual and performing arts curricula enaMe all middle grades 
students to acquire knowledge, develop skills, expand ttieir creative 
potential, and begin a lifelong involvement in an aq^pceciation for tbe 
arts. Nfiddle grades students' intr Jectual, i^sicaU social, emotional, 
moral, and etbical characteristics are considered in the devek)paient 
of an arts curricula. Students become acquainted widi ^nd vahie die 
arts throu^ experience, knowledge, and esqvession. 

The arts curricula mclude dance, dramaAheatre, music, and die 
visual arts. They are planned and address tbe broad range of 
devek^ental levels of all middle grade students. These curricula 
reflect the unique characteristics of each of tbe arts, and they 
integrate and mterrelate the arts widi each odier and widi die coit 



curriculum as appropriate. Students are taught the content and 
tedmiques duu make eadi of die arts unique and learn to see the 
characteristics dot die arts hold in common. Aesthetic perception, 
creative expression, historical and cultural heritage, and aesdiedc 
valuing are fundamental components upoa which all instruction in 
the arts is based 

Apply diis criterion equally to all students, inchiding average 
students, limiied-En^ish-piofK^ent students, studots acfaievmg at a 
level significantly betow diat <3i their peers, gifted and talented stu* 
dents, students receiving spccM education instruction and services, 
and students who are members of edmic groups underr^Mesented in 
coUeges and universides. 



PRO GRAM CHARAC TERjyn CS; 
EIHFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECnVK 

Tbe written visual and perfomiing arts curdcula are systematic 
and aiticolated dnough the grade levels. They include aesdietic 
perceptioo, cieative expression, historical and cultural heritage, 
and aesdietic valuing. 

Adequate periods of time aie provided in die instructional day 
for the visual and performing aits cumcola to provide all 
students with an understanding of die arts in dieir li es and in 
the worid, past and pi^sent 

All students are involved in oppoftimtties to express themselves 
oeadvely duough the arts, bodi nonveibally and verfoaAy. 



INEFFECTIVE 

Tbe visual and perfoming arts curdcula emphasize 
producdoQ/jperfoimance widi little or no adendon given to 
aesdietic percqidon, oeadve expRsston, historioil and cultural 
heritage, and aesdietic vahung. 

Tbe aits are not an essential part of the curriculum for all 
students. What is offered to die students who do paiticq>ate 
has little leladon to die environment, world cukures, Ustoty, or 
die ongoing need for homan expiessioQ. 

Alts experiences are scheduled only for those who demonstrate 
a talent for die subject 
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Vi*;aal and Peiforming Arts (cont.) 



All students oqrfoit many ait foims as well as begin to study 
'Jiosen form in depth. 



i> jce, diamaAbeatre, music, and the visoal aits are taught as 
discus discqriines and aie integrated 6x ennchment into other 
content areas. 

Students are engaged in visual and perfdmung aits activities 
within the community, inchiding attending a vaiiety of 
petfonnances, visithig museums, and expenendng the aits 
V ju^ aitists or touring groups brought to the school. These 
activities are p»t of the planned arts program. 

The school ^htdoy and otfier district and local resources 
provide studec * and teachers up-to-date aits reference materials 
such as videotapes, instnictional films, slides, ait rqmxfaictions, 
cassettes, records, scripts, reference books, software, and 
pubUsbed music to enhance, expand, and strengdien die aits 
program. 

The district and school have a policy in place to provide 
sappM sendees, staff development, and time for planning die 
arts program. 

There are storage &cilities, adequate materials, and teaching 
space at each site for each of the arts. 

There are a variety of measures used to assess student and 
program success inchiding data collected from attitndinal 
surveys, leacher observations of peifonnances^[>roducts, 
cridques, and teacher-developed tests. 

There are sufficient and rdiable financial resources at die 
school to implement the dance, dramaAheatre, music, and visual 
arts curricula. 
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Paiticqmting students are limited to few, if any, opportunities 
to ex^ott tht aits, much less begin to study one in-deptfi fcH* 
eventud proficiency. 

Dance, drama/theatre, music, and die visual aits are tau^t only 
as sqmrale disciplines widi no connection to odier aits 
disc^ines ot other curricular areas. 

There is litde evidrnce diat students paitic^ate in activities 
outside die classroom or diat aitists or die community work in 
paitnetsh^ widi die schools to enrich the aits program. 



The school has limited aits reference materials available for 
students and teachers, and appropriate resources are not 
identified or made avaflable. 



Timr^ for planning and appropriate staff dev'elopment is not 
provided to support die aits program. 



Tbe school does not have adequate storage &cilities for arts 
equipment or materials or appropriate space for arts nistiuctidn. 

Assessment is infitequene and not consideied as pan of die 
learning and improvement process for die students. 



Ihe basic visual and performing aits program relies on die 
unceitaindes of donadons, student fees, fiind-raising events, and 
grants for a significant part of its support 



Visual and Peifcrming Arts (coot.) 




CURRICULUM 

IVeflfistrict^s visual aod performing arts curriculum for tbe middle 
grades is aligned with tbe Visual and PerfArming Art s Frameworic 
for California PubUc Schools: Kinoergarten Through Grade Twelve . 
It is part of the core curricuhim for all students. Students receive 
well-articulated and sequenced programs in the arts that build on the 
knowledge and skills acquired at the elementary level and prepare 
them for die high school program. The middle grades offer students 
a time for individual growth, self-discovery, exploration, and 
challenge. The interests, abilities, and talents of middle grade 
students are enoqAasized and expanded. Students study, experience, 
and create artistic worics. These activities are suppc^ted by 
instruction which teaches them to perceive, understand, and value 
artistic woFks, styles, and artists as well as to value the arts in their 
own lives. Students are able to .>bserve, analyze, and critique the 
arts and see the ways that people from various cultures express 
diemselves in the arts, bodi past and present They prepare research 
reports dealing with die arts in terms of cultural characteristics, 
customs, legends, and/or the meanings associated with various styles 
and works. 

All students take a course in one or more of die arts in the 
middle grades. Students are also provided die opportunity to select 
at least one of the four major arts disciplines for in-depdi study: 
dance, drama/theatre, music, or visual arts. These students are 
expected to achieve not only the outcomes expected oi all students 
but also an increased ability to use the expressive and technical 
qualtties of their chosen discipline, learn about the history (tf the aits 
discipline, and to engage in well-informed critiques of dieir own 
wcifk as well as diat of others. 
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INSTRUCTION 



The artistic growth of middle grade students is enhanced through 
diverse routes to leammg. *rhe unique aspects of each arts disci- 
pUne as well as Hie commonalities across dii /opines are reflected in 
instruction. Ottu. subject areas such as hist * ^ jkM science are 
integrated into and enriched by the visual and performing arts 
curriculum, e.^., stu(tying die historical c<mtext of a work of art, 
artistk period, architecture, or the artistic customs and preferences oi 
different peoples. 

Middle school teachers use instruction in the a;/s to make 
ccmtributions to tbe intellechial, creative, and social development of 
middle grade smdents. They cultivate students* critical listening 
perc^tual skills dirough a variety of strategic such as cooperative 
learning, peer critique, modeling, inquiry snd discovery, and open- 
ended discussion. Arts from a vari^ of styles and periods are 
analyzed, cojopared, and contrasted using appropriate vocabulary. 
Teachers create a comfortable environment for the students through 
modeling aiod questioning techniques and encourage risk taking, 
reasonmg, and creativity. Instruction also dtaws upon the artistk 
resources of die staff, community arts providers, and visiting artists 
for enrichment. 

The arts program promotes a positive scbool climate which 
encourages all students to share their creative talents with dieir peers, 
school, anJ community. Students with promising talent or 
demonstrated interest are additionally coached to pursue the arts by 
participatmg in assemblies, studio or stage experiences, mdividual or 
ffxmp perfonnances, and visual aits exhibits. 



Visual and Performing Arts (cont.) 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

The district supports the arts programs throu^ a board-adc^ted 
statement of philos^y and sequential middle grade visual and 
perfofming arts core curricula* Tbis program is articulated with the 
elementary and high school programs. There is a cooqMrebensive 
{rian for the use (tf communis resources which inchides the use of 
arrets in residence, arts programs, peifmnances, and visits to 
galleries, museums, and historic sites 

The district provides adequate siq)port for the visual and 
performing arts program. There is also released time for staff 
development, program plamiing, school visitations, and cdlegial 
coaching. There is evidence that hi^ier education resources {vovide 
middle grade students access to enriching e)q>eriences such as guest 
artists, performances, and a wide variety of mafCTials and equipment. 

The arts program utilizes local artists, cooununity expertise, and 
additional arts resources to enhance the content and quality of 
programming, e.g., private nonprofit arts organizations, parent suppcNt 
groiqps, educational foundations, and individual corpmtions. 
Community support is also demonstrated by parent volunteers in the 
arts {»ogram and opportunities for students to attend and participate 
in local arts events. 



MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

The visual and performing arts program is provided with the 
necessary materials, tools, equipment, resources, space, and 
appropriate and safe physical facilities. Teachers and student'* have 
access to up-to-date textbooks, reference materials, a stoictional fikns, 
videotapes, scripts and plays, musical instruments, published music, 
scores, dance arrai^gements and compositions, and art reproductions 
and slides. The saidents have access to a wide variety of media to 
study and to express their personal artistic preferences and choices. 
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The advice of arts specialists is employed in the selection of 
^qypropriate resources, and ccxnmunity arts providers are utilized to 
coach and enhance the program. 



EVALUATIC:. 

The evaluation coo^xment oi tbt visual and perfonning arts 
programs includes aesthetic perception, creative e^qiression, historical 
and cultural heritage, and aesthetic valuing. 

Monitoring of ttie middle grades students* strengths and progress 
is systematic, frequent, and ongoing. Varied assessment metfiods are 
used in order to determine tihe quality of the piogranL These assess- 
ments inchide (1) teacher and peer observation; (2) student 
demonstrations and discvssioa; (3) oral and written test; (4) teacher 
and student critiques; and (S) multidisc^riinary presentations, 
performances, and displays. 

Data collection instruments include, for exanqrte, tests, audio and 
video recordings, checklists, attitudinal scales, and community 
surveys. The data collected documents varied aspects of the instruc- 
tional program, including the extent of positive sqpport and 
participation; training of teaching staff; time allocated for staff 
development, peer coaching/shaiteg/tcoUabofation; and the type and 
qiudity oi teacher ^nd student questions and responses. 

The results regarding the successes and weaknesses cf the visual 
and perfonning arts program are provided to students, teachers, 
administrators, and die community. 
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Visual and Performing Arts (coat.) 



EXEMPLARS 



• The curiculum is based on the Visual and Pyrrff>TTPm8 AUS 

Instnicticm in aesthetic perception enq>hasizes die 
individuals* ability to respond to die aesthetic elem^ents 
a w(Mc or event and appreciate it in greater depth* By 
die end of die middle grades, smdents learn to identify 
accurately, ex[Mressively, and coofidendy a variety of 
techniques, styles, artistic trends and movements, 
c<mventi(Mis, and characteristics of particular art forms 
and artists. 

Instruction in creative expression emfrfiasizes creating, 
performing, and interpreting* Students expand their 
capability for imaginative thinking which is reflected in 
their persoril artistic expression dnou^ formal and 
informal presentations of vocal and instrumental music, 
dieatre, and dance, and dieir production of visual 
artworks. Unique individual responses are encouraged 
and acknowledged by the teacher. 
Instruction emphasizes die historiral/cultural context of 
creative artists, dieir work, dieir stylistic development, 
and dieir effects on society in die past and present. 
Instruction in aesthetic valuing emphasizes awareness 
and response to beauty in its many forms. Students 
study die sensory, intellectual, onotional and 
philosophical bases for understanding die arts in order to 
develop criteria for arriving at personal judgments about 
dieir form, content, technique, and purpose. 

• Dance 

Through a variety of sequential learning experiences in aance, 
die middle grades curriculum emfrtiasizes techniques as a mode 
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of self-expression and communicatiDn. The progiam is designed 
for students to: 

Develop body awareness, movement, efticiency, and 
control by responding Idnesdieticaily and aeatively to a 
variety of stimuli* 

Express percq)tions, feelings, and mginal movement in 
images, improvisations, and c(Hi4>ositions duxMigh dance* 
Observe, interpret, critique, and value aesdietic e^ession 
in dance. 

Develop knowledge <rf and appreciati<m for die history 
and divercity of cultural traditfcms, ideas, and vahies in 
dance heritage* 

Identify current da*xe fcmns and styles ^ad the place of 
dance in past and contenqx)rary culture underst;md and 
sqypreciate die disc^Une and training necessary in skilled 
dancing, and rajoy dance as an art form* 

Drama/Thcatre 

Throu^ a variety of sequential learning experiences, die nuddle 
grades emfriiasize dio^uui/theatre as an art form and academic 
disciftoe. The program is designed for students to: 

Experience and respond to dramatic elements, action, and 
characterization* 

Devek)p skills in storytelling, playmaldng, acting, 
playwriting, and play production. 
Refine aesdietic criteria for observing, discussing, and 
judging theatre* 

Identify conten^Kirary dieatre forms and styles as well as 
die traditional forms from duxwghout die worid* 
Become familiar widi great examples of dramatic 
literature from die past to die present 
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Visual and Peifonning Arts (coDt) 



• Music 

Throu^ a variety of planned learning experiences in music, ibe 
middle grades emj^ize student atnlities to perform, create, and 
undmtand music. Tbe program is designed for students to: 

DemcMQStrate skills throu^ vocal and instrumental 
perfonnances. 

Read and begin to write music as well as listen to, 
interpret, and critique vocal and instrumental music* 
increase knowledge of the historical traditions, periods, 
and performance styles of music, and txpiote qualities of 
sounds which are expressive of different culture* 
Understand the elements of music as stated in the Visual 
and Pflf^ing Am Fram ^woit. KA2 and leam and 
apply criteria for appreciating certain selections, 
pofonners, and composers* 

• Visual Arts 

Through a variety of articulated learning e^qieriences in various 
visual arts media, the middle grades emphasize visual arts as the 
study of art production, aesthetics, «t criticism, and art history. 
The program is designed for students to: 

Express ideas, thoughts, and feelings using the elements 
and princqrfes <tf design in a variety <rf two- and duee- 
dimensional visual aru media, both in individual and 
groq> projects* 

Devek{> visual and tactile percq)tion and reflect this in 
their artwork* 

Develop a written and ^K)ken vocabulary for aesdietic 
valuing and a^y it in critiques of their own work and 
tbe work of others. 

Understand and value the nature, quality, and 
contributions of tbe visual arts within their historical and 
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culnml contexts, hicludmg worics fiom American ethnic 
gpmp^ and the nujor cultures of the worid 
Discover the role of the visual arts in shqiing their 
personal and shared environment 

AU students have access to diversified arts experiences that foster 
their abili^ to create, tetpoai to, analyze, and synthesize artistic 
form, ther^ encouraging intuitive, emotional and veibal 
re^xmses* 

The visual and performing arts support and enrich the curricula 
of history-social science, English-language arts, science, and 
other subjects as ^ipropriate* 

Cultural literacy is fostered as students study the aits which: 

Reflect ideals, traditions, and vahies of cultures firom 

throughout the worid* 

Contribute to ceremonies and cdebrations* 

Reflect contributions of various ethnic groiqM* 

Egress personal vahies and the ideab of an mdtvidual* 

Record the hopes, fears, admirations, and anxieties of a 

society as they reflect die inner life of a people and are 

transmitted across generations* 

Study, understand, and appreciate cultural similarities and 

differences esqxesstd through the arts* 

Teachers of tbe visual and perfonning aits model positive 
attitudes and bduivion which encourage risk taknig, experi- 
mentation cooperation, empathy, and respect for the work of 
others* 

Students perfcmi and/or exhibit their woiks in class, the sdiool, 
and in the community* 
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Visual and Perfofming Aits (coot) 



• Students widi die hi^iest imeiest in arts are encouraged to 
pursue the visual and perfonning arts beyond die classroom. 

These students: 

F .tic^ate m aits experiences dut include a broad range 
of activities, e.g., studio classes in dance techniques «nd 
choreography, instrumental music programs and studio 
classes, community theatre productions, and visual arts 
studio production chases. 

Woric with artists-in-residence and odier professional role 
models. 

Utilize community resources that extend utistic learning 
beyoud the classroom. 

• The arts program emphasizes the use analysis and comparison 
to encourage students to respect odier points of ;'iew. Worics of 
art are compared and contrasted to identify the qualities that 
make the works similar or different; this process promotes 
precision, accuracy, flexibility, and experimenution. 

• The disuict plan inchides recognitioc and supi^Kt for outstanding 
teacher and student performances and/or works. 

• Students have ongoing opportunities for sdf-evaluation of their 
arts performances, works, and compositions. AH students 
re^ilarly participate in large group, smaU. group, and individual 
critiques. 

• Teachers, adminiscrators, and parents work together to develop a 
written evaluation pUm of die visual and perfonning arts 
program. This plan is used to collect mfonnation regulariy diat 
will enable the school to improve the arts program for all 
students. 



RESOURCES 

The following publications arr available from the Bureau of 
PublicatioQS, Sales Unit, Cafifomia DqNfftment of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916 443-1260): 

• rmght in tN> MSAtU> PAn^rinnMl P^nrm for Yomif 

Adoteacente in r^Hform^ iHibHc Schools. 1987. 

• Modd CmriCiihmi St^fAnl^, finrtffl Njnff TMllg^ 

Twelve. ^^Visual and Perfonning A.ts;* 1935. 

• Quality Criteria % Pfrpi^^fry 5Minnir Pt^mtl«| 
Tmptotr^riny .^1f^^tii#^ ^tirl Pn^m QyaHly 

1990. 

• fttfality Critma fnr High ftOi^' Pignmny. 
fmpi^i^rifiy sdf^study. anj program Quality Rcykw. 
1990. 

• Quality Criteria % Mtf^ HrmH^- Plitniny 
Ttnplitni^riny fffclf^Styily. spd Piopam QuilitY RfiYiffF 
1990. 

• TwhPQiQiy a die Curricvium, Vmiat nA Pfifotminf 
Ads* (resource guide), 1987 

• Visual snd PMnrminy Aitg Model Cmriculmn Guide. 

Kindcrgartm Through Gtidc Eighl (m progress). 

• >riSUal and Pftrformmy Aii| FrUir^ni^ fUT (TillfP"'* 

Public Schooh: giniWgMt^ Through Grade Twelve. 
1989. 
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The healdi and well-being of students is of utmost coocem to 
educators. Physical education^ therefore, is vital in that it offers a 
direct link to the essential skills that enhance all aspects of life: 
physical, mental, emotional, and i^ial. A well-devetoped {riiysical 
education program focuses on the goals (l) jAyskal activity; 
(2) {Aysical fitness and wellness; (3) movement dolls and knowl- 
edge; (4) social develofnnent and interaction; (S) self-image and self- 
realization; and (6) individual excellence. The program should be 
developed within the c(Hitext of a comprehensive approach to health 
curricula. 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 



The physical education curriculum develops each student's 
imowiedge, skills, and values which support physical wellness, 
dficient and expressive movement, self-direction, self-reliance, and 
prosocial competence. The physical education curriculum is 
developmental, acimowledges individual patterns of physiological and 
psychological growth, and delineates grade-level expectations. The 
[H^ogram is well-planned and provides a link between wellness, 
nutrition, lifestyle, and fitness. Daily activities are planned and 
aligned with die goals and objectives of the physical education 
curriculum. The program is flexible and encourages students to 
explore new skill areas at their own pace. Units which review Ljd 
reinforce previously acquired skills while introducing new skills are 
{H^ovided to acknowledge the vast jriiysical changes students are 
experiencing. The curriculum provides safe and orderiy planned- 
movement activities and exercises including organized play, rhythms, 
dance, basic movement skills, physical fimess and wellness, games, 
gymnastics, aquatics, and self-defense. 



Apply diis criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, limited-English-proficient students, those suidents achieving 
at a level significantly below that of their peers, gifted and talented 
students, students receiving special education instructimi and servfces, 
and students who are members of ethnic groiqxs underre{»resented m 
colleges and universities. 




The physical education instruction reinfcxces basic kxromotor, 
nonlocomotor, stability, and fundamental equqxnent manipulation 
skills that enable studeris to expand and to apfdy information about 
the relationships of time, space, force, and flow in human mo'^ement 
Students , .^ctice baste movements and comjdex patterns, and diey 
are encouraged to practice and apply their skills in individual and 
groiq> or team activities. Team and gnnp activities emphasize goal 
setting, following rules, teamwork, competition, and cooperation to 
achieve common goals. The instructions continue to provide a major 
emphasis on creativity and imaginative piay. Students gain an 
understanding of personal fitness to help them appropriately cope 
with concerns about body image and personal j^ypearance which are 
particular^ important at diis self-conscious stage. Students practice 
good hygiene and shower after strenuous activity. Students are cUe 
to relate physical education to odier discifriines such as science, 
m a thematic s, healdi, visual and performing aits, and English- 
language arts. Intramural programs diat promote lifetime recrea- 
tional interests are provided for all students in die school, regardless 
<tf ability or skill levels. 
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Physical Education (cont) 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Physical educadcm teachers establish a positive atmosjAere and 
motivate stu(!snts dirough their own enthusiasm. Teacheis plan and 
employ a variety of instructional methods and teaching styles, 
including modeling, guided practi-^e, discovery, and problem solving. 
These methods and styles accoomiodate the abilities, interests, and 
goals ot all students. Lessons are characterized by direct instnic- 
licm, student involvement, structured individual4>artner/groiq> activ- 
ivities, and pre^)ost evaluation. Lesson plans, teaching modes and 
styles, activities, and equipment are adapted to promote the optimal 
develqxnent of all students, including those with special needs. 
Student progress is monitored throu^ a wide vari^ of peifonnance 
and cognitive assessments. Students can verbalize the coiffss goals 
and objectives and demonstrate an understanding of achievement 
ex' jctations for grading purposes. Student growth is measured boUi 
in terms of grade-level norms as well as previ(nis performance levels 
of individual students. 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

Partici^>ating students develop self-discipline and self-control, 
positive self-image, prosocial attitudes and skills, and individual 
excellence They poform tasks which increasingly require self- 
appmsH and self-direction. Students team in a non-tfveatening 
environment in which success is not dq)endent on athletic ability. 
The curriculum provides many opportunities for students to interact 
with p^ets through teamwork and cooperation toward die 
achievement of common goals* As competitive activities are 
introduced, students are specifically taught how to appropriatdy 
compete. They acquire an understandii^ of die concept of fair play 
and engage in its practice. Students expand their abilities to accept, 
appreciate and sappon othen. Students who have exceptional needs, 
including those with health problems or physical handicaps, receive 
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assistance and are included in activities structured to maximize their 
participation and success. 



PROGRAM SirpPORT 

Teachers particqMite in stafi developmoit q[^)ortuiuties which 
address die current trends in {rfiysical education as well as strategies 
for ensuring all students access to and progress duough the 
curriculum. Teachers meet regularly $o assess die quality " ^ the 
oniTkCuIum, die efifectiveness of die program in terms of «*Uident 
growth and satisfaction, and to plan program in^mvemeitj. 
Physical education is part of an integrated staff devdopment 
program. Class size is comparable to otfier subject areas, 
encouraging teacher attention to individual student needs. Facilitks 
and equ^Mnent are sufBcient to ensure optimal learning and student 
participation, bidoor and outdoor facilities and equqment are 
adequately manitained and provide for a wide varie^ of activities. 
Community facilities are utilized to saffpkmeat and enhance tfiat 
which is provided at die school Extracurricular and intramural 
activities are provided to extend opportunities for all students to 
participate in ways which match their interests, goals, and abilities. 



EXEMPLARS 



• Thysical activity" refers to forcefU, restful, and explosive-to- 
quiet movements; a knowledge of the princ^es (tf movement as 
well as the history, rules, and strategies of various activities. 

• Hiysical fitness** refers to aerobics, progressive resistance 
activities, eadurance, stretching, and die promotion of an 
appropriate reuitive percentage of lean to fat body mass. 
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Physical EducaticMi {coat) 



• "Wellness** i*efers to the relationship between i^iysical fitness and 
exercise, nutrition, body c^Hiiposition, stress, sleep, prevention 
and care of injuries, healthy lil'e-styles, ami hygiene. 

• "Movement skills and knowledge** refers to the devek^ment of 
fine and gross motor skills, die aesthetic and expressive aspects 
of movement, posture, transfer of teaming, and sfifectiveness and 
efficiency in physical performance. 

• "Social development and interaction" iffers to a respect for self 
and others, a sense oi fair play, an appreciaticm of individual 
differences, prosocial attitudes and behavior, fair competition, and 
contrcd of aggression and conflict 

• "Self-image and self-realization" refers to body knowledge, 
idoitity, coping skills for stress, self-control, ethics, personal 
responsibility for well-being, creativity, aesthetics, and perscHial 
potential. 

• Students experience daily physical education as a regular part of 
a balanced curriculum. Instructiona! time is well planned and 
meets minimum time requirements exclusive of recesses. 

• All instruction and activities are coeducational and reflect equity 
in all aspects of the program. 

• Students develop and maintain a high level of fitness and 
wellness by: 

Evaluating personal responses to various levels of activity 
by monitoring personal heart rate at rest, during vigorous 
activity, and at the end d a designated recovery period 
Calrilating personal calorie consumption and expenditure 
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Identifymg possible injuries which result from imprc^ 
warm-19 in various activities and describmg Out benefits 
of proper conditioning, warm*iq[i, and cod-down activittes 
Identifying personal areas ci stress md practicing 
routmely a personal stress-deduction j^lan 
Undersumding die relationshy oi the cardioie^iratoiy 
system and the major muacte poops in aerobic exercises 
Developing and maintaining personal records of scores on 
healdwdatfd fitness tests and setting increasingly 
chaflenging personal goals for improvement 

• Students develop effective motor skills, understand die 
fundamentals of movement, and sq^veciate the aesdietics of 
creative movement by: 

Contrasting heavy and h0it qualities in movements such 
as swaying, bending, twisting, and turning 
Creatii^ and performing a routine diat iltastrates 
variations in time, foice, ^mde, and flow 
Particqiating in individual and dual activities such as 
badminton, wiestliug, tennis, swimming, racquetball, 
handball, golf, and archery 

Demonstrating the abili^ to respond to external stimuli 
in game situations widi appropriate movements, e.g., 
catching batted ground aiid fly balls, passing a soccer 
ball diagonally ahead to a teammate, and returning a 
shuttiecock in badnunton 

Paiticipating on a team in designated positions and with 
specific responsibilities such as playing vuUeyball with 
designated setten and hitlen 
Uemonstratmg a broadening understanding ol die wide 
vari<»^' of physical activ^ opportunities by conqrfeting 
boiu .iittcn and oral projects on sports or activities not 
commonly tau^ in {^ysical education, such as horse- 
back nding, boating, mountaineering, skiing, «ad curling 
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Physical Education (ccmt) 



Analyzing the perfcmance oi others, such as identifying 
strengths and weaknesses 

hiventing a physical activity or game appropmie for an 
imaginary culture on another planet 
Developing an aesthetic q^Mreciation of movement by 
ccMuparing the motions of attiletes in ^xhIs with diose of 
perf(xmers in dance 

• Physical education instnictioa is related to other curricular areas, 
including: 

Health 

Science 
Mathematics 

English as a Second Language 

Nutrition 

Safety/Fust Aid 

Preventicm and Treatment of Injuries 

• Students develop and maintain a positive self-image and exhibit 
2q)propriate prosocial behaviors by: 

Participating in activities that require group cooperation 

for success, such as baseball 

WcMting with, and learning to accept the decision of, 

student and adult referees and umpires 

Learning to modify rules and strategies to adapt a given 

activity to the skills of diverse participants 

Giving and accqHing peer assistance in wot ing toward 

skill in^vovement 

Completing a report on an individual with a disability 
who has achieved personal excellence in a sport or dance 
activity, and discussing Ibe personal qualities duit 
contributed to the mdividual*s achievements. 
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• Students strive to achieve their highest personal level of {Aysical 
perfcmnance ind participaticm by: 

Mcmitoring perscmal scores in golf, archery, and other 
individual activities and developing strategies for personal 
inqxrovement thut tnmtmiyf> feelings of inadequacy 
Recording their individual scores on piqfsical fitness tests 
and developnr:; jrians for individual inqirovenMit 
Participating in extracurricular physical activity programs 
in addition to participating fully in the school physical 
education program, e*g*, intramural spottSy dance 
ensembles, aerobics classes, and bicycling or hiking clubs 

• Teachers introduce, model, and provide guided practice for new 
concepts and activities before smdents proceed on their own. 

• Students experience extensive time«on-task to devdop skills; 
equipment is provided in amounts ttiat allow each student to 
par^npate activdy. When leamng stations are utilized* adequate 
equipment for each s^tudent is provided at each station. 

• Organizational strategies inchide large, small, t jd flexible 
groi^Ligs; co(^»erative learning; peer-tutoring; and individual 
practice, study, and performance. 

• Students with limited proficiency in En^h are provided primary 
language and sheltered English instruction to die extent necessary 
for normal progress through the, core physical education 
curriculum. 

• All students are assessed at the beginning of the school year and 
regularly throughout the year. Teachers use die results oS 
assessments to determine an appropriate program <^ instruction 
and practice. 
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Physical Educatkm (col..) 



• Suuidards for studesxi performance and grading procedures are 
written and communicated to all students and parents. 

• Teachers employ conmiunity resources such as: 

Recreation departments 

Youth recreational and fitness programs 

Community facilities 

State and national paries 

Educational technology 

Doctors and hospitals 

Cooununity leaders 

Business and industry 

s The school and district adminisiiraticms support die pi^sical 
educatioii program by ensuring that :mfficient trained staff, 
facilities, equipment, and materials are available to implement a 
hi^ipiality program and by holding staff accountable for 
optima] s^tudent development 



RESOURCES 

The fc lowing esource publication is available from the Bureau 
of PublicaticMis, Sales Unit, California Department of Education, P.O. 
Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

e Handbook for Physical Education: Fra meworic for 

Developing a Curriculum for California Public St-hools . 
1936. 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



The English-as-a-second langur((e (ESL) program is planned with 
cleariy stated goals and objectives for having students acquire native- 
like c(mimunicative competence in English. The prognun enhances 
students* self-confidence and imHnotes language proficiency for 
personal* social, and educational purposes. The curriculum moves 
students from early to advanced levels of proficiency in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Through both the curriculum and 
instruction, students leam to accommodate the sociocultural 
similarities and differences between the native language setting of the 
home and the second language environment of the school. 

ESL instruction develops smdents* abilities to use English as a 
means of gaining knowledge, acquiring skills, and communicating 
with others. It enhances higher order thinking across the ESL and 
core curricula; promotes academic skills in the content areas; and 
strengthens students* abilities to listen actively, speak fluently, read 
efficientiy, and write effectively. Students engage in both teacher- 
directed and smdent-centered activities which are or simulate 
authentic uses of English by native speakers. Teachers and students 



ai^roach learning as develc^ental and do not make unreasonable 
denumds for grammatical accuracy over conununicative functi<xi and 
tie naniral stages of second-language acquisiticm. 

Qualified teaching and si^>port staff are sensitive to students* 
needs. Materials acc(Hnmodate students* interests, backgrounds, and 
levels ci language proficiency. Identification and assessment 
practices ensure recognition of students* strengths and result in 
proper placement Assessment for achievement is holistic and 
competency-based and is aligned cloedy with die content and format 
of the ESL curriculum and instruction. There is active collaboration 
and staff development among prcrfessional, panqvofessional, and 
volunteer staff members in die program. 

Apply this criterion equaOy to all students, including average, 
limited-English-proficient, underachieving, and gifted and talented 
students; students receiving special education instruction and services; 
aiid students who are membm of ethnic groups underrqiresented in 
colleges and universities. 



PRO GRAM i:iIARACTERISnCS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



INEFFECTIVE 



Curriculum 



There is a written description of what constitutes successive 
levels of language competency, and students experience a 
smooth transition between levds and schools. 



There is litde or no aiticulation between schools and levels for 
ESL students. 
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Printed materials with antfaentic language and situations 
correspond to students* ages and En^ish proficiency levels. 
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All students use the same texts leganBess of ESL proficiency 
levd oi age; there are no materials for some studmts, 
especially those who are preliierate. Printed materials often 
contain overly simplified, contrived, or stilted text 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



The ESL piognun is nieaiiing<enteied and htencmt-bised; it 
is sq)pleinented when necessaiy v^!h uiiect instnictioQ in 
vocabulaiyt grammar, and proauncianuu lehied in meaningful 
ways to and in the context of the ESL and academic core 
cuiriculum. 

Uon*Eng}ish j^ieakers who aie literate in their first bngnage 
have access to ihe core curricuium zhrou^ both materials and 
instniction in diat language. 

T&e ESL curriculum* materials* instructional practices, and 
expectations reflect high standards and are consistent across 

dassrooms. 

Technology (e.g., videos, films, recordings, tapes, aud 
computers) provides a variety of language experiences for ESL 
students. 

Instniction 

ESL instniction is developmental in nature and allows students 
to acquire En^h to their fullest potential at a pace 
appropriate to their ages and developmental levels. 

Various approaches appropriate to students* language levels, 
acadtmic proficiency, and commuoicadve needs are used. 
Approaches include fiequent student-centered, acdvity-based 
instnicrion. 

Direct instniction in handwriting, sound-letter cone^xmJence, 
and pronunciation is based on asses:^ need and is provided in 
the context of the conununicadve, meaning-based ESL 
curriculum. 

Cooperative, heterogeneous e.*q)eriences provide rich 
oppoftunities fa student-student interactioos-bocfa m ESL 
across language groups and proficiency leveb and widiin 
content dasses bec:veen ESL and native English speakers. 
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Mtterial is often disjointed and skill- or grammar-based witfioot 
meaningful ties lo literamre or to the odier fiuttures of the 
English-language arts curriculum. 



There are few or no materials in the studeut*s native Unguage 
related to die core curricufaim. 



Instruction by teachers of the same levels diflfers gi;?atly in 
quality, content, and outcomes. 



There is little or no technology availaUe to ESL students. 



ESL insmiction is peicdved as remedial, intended to correct 
the language problems or defidts of the ESL students. 



Wltole-ciass direct instruction is die dominaiu mode offered in 
the ESL program. 



Intensive drill and practice in handwriting, decoding, 
mechanics, and minimal pair sounds predominate. 



Teachers assign students to roles in groups which kee^ ESL 
students from paitidpiting fuBy in dass or fiom iniericting 
with native En^ish speakeis. 
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English as a Second Language (coot) 



Students* home laagoages and cnltDial expenences aie 
incoiponKed into the cnmculam and instmction. 



Methods and materials of instniction instill sdf-confidence and 
self-esiecm. 

In large gionps, smaD groqs, and (fyads, smdents discuss ideas 
and vahies idated to the coie readings, with instniction fooBed 
on hoping smdenls develop new insights mto their own lives 
and diose of ethers. 



A range of Ihinidng skills is taoght in d!« comejct of 
worthwhile literature. A wide range of thuddng develops as 
students read, write about, and discoss the meanings Ihey 
discover tfiroagh this litentfnre. 

Students in all sobjects ieam to use die writing process 
flexiUy, widi attention to the di£krent stmegies necessary for 
the dififerent Idndi of wrking people actnaOy do. Writug 
instruction begins with encowagmg fluency and content before 
correcmess of foim^ handwriting, and speffing. Stndems focus 
00 making sense of what they read, write, and ducnss; and 
teachers assess progress in terms of fimction and fluency rather 
than correctness. 

Oral language proficiency is encotmged dvough a variety of 
listening and speaking activities fci individuals and groups in 
settings where meaning is sought and negotiated from Hierature 
and real-Iife experiences. 



School EovhroanMiK 

All adults responsible for me instruction of ESL students 
encourage die use and mastety of die language aits in an 
subject areas. They introduce and model the listemng. 
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No efifoit is made to use die iicfa variety of languages and 
cohnres of die £SL students in dass. Students are sometinies 
foiced to deny, relinqnish, or ignore dieir heritage. 

Students are (rfies i;ritidzrd and cooected in public for their 
Eii^nJi usage. 

Skill sheets :«e central to die cunkubnt Sljdenis passivdy 
coovleie skffl sheets and read cooiroled-voc^bidJBy stories in 
Older to devdop conea speech, oompieie preacobed writiiig 
ass i gnmems, and coiiyidiend ctnventioiial iaieqM^^ of 
texts. Any formal leaching of lilenlnre is linified to the stocfy 
ot plot, character dr/dopment, vocabubry, and grammatiod 
structures. 

lUnking is perceived as distinct, sqwale, and hi iddaHy 
auanged levds. lUnking instniction is separated uan die 
langinge development and content instrocfion. 



Only low-level writing ta^ are taiight, oAen widioot puipoae 
and wtdiout incocpocating stodents* peoonal ideas and 
aqieriences. Smdeais are tangbt foamdat for written products 
(e.g, die five parag r a ph essay and die p araggiph widi a fixed 
topic semenceX The pmpoae is to pioaiote ymmatical and 
stmctnral cooectness. Handwriting and ^pdUn^ are taugbt » 
separate subjects apart from literatare-baaed writing. 



Only die best students are encouraged to speak, and die 
activities are not connected to reading and writing. 
Opport u n it ies fiir self-esqMeasion in mdindttal acd group 
settings are limited. Veriialization coosists of one-word 
r espo ns es to teachers* questions. 



Instniction in die language arts is retegated to language arts 
lessons. Teachers and odier adults infrequently share dieir own 
readings and writings widi smdents. 
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English as a Sec(»d Language (cont) 



speaking, reading, wiiting, and thinldng stialegies that stndents 
aie to enq)loy. 

The entile sduxd commonity suppoits and ooodds effective 
listening, spealdng, reading, and writing. 



Planned cnmcular and extracunicidar expenences facilifaie 
positive student imeiactions inside and ootskfe of dass with 
nalive spe^kess of Eii^UsIl 

ESL students receive geoenl find services soppicmeiiaed by 
calegodcal finding for emicfament There is a wide variety of 
printed, andiovisQal, and aian^)iiladve materials fot dl ESL 
students at all levels of devdopment and in afl subject areas. 



Ho«e Ilnvinmncnt 

Parems are encouraged tc use Iheir most fluent hngoage wben 
communicating with their children at home. There is fieqoent, 
systematic, and porposefid communicadoo between die school 
and homes of die ESL students. 

Resources, both people and materials, from die ESL stndents* 
communities aie integraied into iJie curriculum. 



Stair Development 

The school*s in-ser^oe programs frequently address: 

• CommnnicartotHbased aani*ofal sidlls development for 
ESL students 

• Liteiature-based curricuhun and mediods for teaching ESL 
students 

• The nature of learning and development of Ugh^ onkr 
tinnidng process 
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Membeis of the school community are r^athetic about the 
importance of highly dfvdoped imguuge aits abilities for ESL 
students; the focus for tb^ smdeihs is minimnm proficiency 
for survival pnqioaes. 

ESL students do not participaie in extracurricular activities and 
are kepi m low-tia<^ drses or instructiaaal gmups separate 
from native speakers of Ea^ish for tte entire dqr. 

ESL students receive services paid oidy from calegodcal finds 
(Chapler 1, NGgEaoc Edncatioo, EIA-LEP, elc), which i^ieves 
the district from finding basic ESL services. Materials £^ ESL 
studeitts are Irmiied primarily to tbose provided fi)r aarive 
English speakers. 



PaieM are told to use only En^ish even when they do not 
speak it wel themselves. There are few, if my^ successfid 
attempts to commumcade with the parents or guaRltans of these 
studentf* 

The school has not acknowledged, kfcntificd, or utilised the 
community resomces or language groups lepresenced in die 
ESL program. 



TheiT are rare oppor tu nities for t^^adber tr .^uig. 

In-service prognms do not address secoiid>*i»gnage 
derdopment or strategies bn teachh»g content to nosHutive 
speakers* 

The ESL sJS h "itted fiom liierature*based stafiT 
development activities. 
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English as a Second Language (cML) 



• ESL teaduDg competcacfcg, indoduig knowledge cf 
language acquisition, assessment, aoss-cukund and 
imexpeisonal commnnication sidOs, and ccntenl-based 
instnicbon 

• Wnting process approaches 

• QAjtoHive implenteniation (tf staff devdopmem and new 
teaching strategies, coDegial probkm-sotving, and coaddng 
across carricaloai seas 



Assessment 

Staff membeis are trained and coqiioY assessment practices 
winch include audientic h<riistic measiiies aligned wifa die 
modes through which students leam the kncwledge and skills 
being assessed. The evahation cf sdKlents' incfividud and 
group woik in class over time is as important as fiocmsd testing 
in assessing student progress. 

Credit is gm^ for wd± that BMets uie district's requirements 
in subfectHuatler dasses in die nativs language >f die student 
There are provisions or placing students base^. on 
demonstntsd proficae! des. All ESL dasses coom toward 
gratfuation requirement in Engbh-languag. aits. 

Auxiiary Support 

All adults who interact widi ESL students ^demonstrate high 
eq)ectaliotts for these smdencs anc* fireqnrddy recognize diese 
students' strengths and progress puHidy. 

The school Sbcaiy contains an extensive colectiott of maieiiais 
which provide access to die coie rmiirulMi fior ESi. mdtm^ 
induding ^u ppl ementjiy and ariovisnal materials. These « 
available in die native langTiges of the sttKlents as wel> as in 
English at a variety of proficiency levels, and diere are per- 
sonnel available to assist stodents in taking advantage of diem. 
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Only low-order cognitive drills are addressed in die training of 
ESL staff. 



ESL staff members are tnuned in rote drill and practice and 
are not updMd on die imegradon of bnguage processes, 
thinking, and concept development for ESL and content 
instroctioit 

Approaches lo teadung writing iriuch emphasizf torn zoi 
corecttiess prrdominate. Staff membes do not trun together 
across cu rric uta m areas, nor do diey solve problems together or 
coach each other on new strategies. 



Staff member* are provided no training m aecond^giuge 
assess m e nt and use paper-aod-pendl tests diat are often the 
same ones given to native English speak7;is. 



Gracfaiadon credit £Dr English is not gianied for aB E!"^. woik. 
Transdqits fitom odier countries at o not used to gra^ siAject- 
maner credit ESL students nmst take aH dasses in k^kstcp 
order wiiiout alowance for previons creditable couis ew oi L in 
their primary languc^ or fior demonstsaied competencies. 



ESL smdents are perceived as dow learners and are placed in 
remei^*^! tracks or instructioiial groups fot languai^ and coctem 
instnicrifiiL 

Few or no books in die amdents' narive langua^ can be found 
in the hbarf . Only books for aarive Bi^liah speakers mt 
available. There is no rMge of auserials for b^imung, 
in t rmi f di at r . and advanced ESL students, oor are diere 
peisoond to assist diese students in die Kbracy. 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



The schod's guidaDoe services, healtfi services, and extracur- 
ricular activities are accessible to students still acquiring 
English. 



The special nature of ESL po^^ilatioos in tttsis of dieir refugee 
Oa' inunigrant status and possiUe migrant conditions are 
addressed by the school to minimiTg their negative effects on 
student learning. 

Teachers of other subjects recognize die special needs; of ESL 
students and adjust dieir teaching accordingly by providing 
sheltered or bilingual instructioit 



INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

The program integrates ESL instruction with the instruction that 
students receive in the core curriculumu They learn the ethics, 
values, customs, and beliefs diat are prevalent in die United States 
and achieve cultural literacy. The processes of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing are integrated diroug|iovt ±z ESL curriculum. 
Students learn to recognize and appreciate the mterdependence of 
oral and written language as they use both for zmderstanding and 
expressing ideas in a variety of fields of knowledge. They see 
language as a means for diinking and creative expression^ 

The ESL cunicutaun is communication-based and is supported by 
materials appro[Yiate for students of prditenUe to fluent English 
profkiency. These inchide literary works firom the core curricuhmi, 
provided dirough r^^rini media when necessary for students whose 
English pn^iency itoes not yet peiciH diem to expeneoce die 
works fidly dirou^ print. Students are also offered cooqiarable 
selecticms in dieir irctive language if they are literate in that 
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Litde or no native language suppM is availaUe for guidance 
and healdi services, efGcctivdy pieduding student access for 
those who spt^k Utde Enj^ish. ESL students nuist wait until 
they ha/e Englisb skills to particqrale in extracurricular 
activities. 

The sdKxd policies reflect a lack of sensittvity or awareness of 
the adverse ctrcumstances of many ESL students and die 
negative efifects diese conditions can have on student learning. 



ESL students must wait uttil they have En^Bsh proficiency 
before they can efiectiveiy study other subjects. Teachers <tf 
diese sulqects make no modification in didr direct instrucdon 
in En^!Sh 




language. The literature available to students in ESL programs 
represents cultural and linguistk diversity in a variety oi genres, 
hitmnediate and advanced students in ESL p.^9grams read the core 
literature available for native English spezkm. 



ESL AND THE CONTENT AREAS 

While they are developmg English prcrficieiicy dirou^ ESL, 
students are also acquiring English dvough content instruction. All 
teachers use Umguage in ways which ensure student comprehension, 
and content instruction provides oppor tu nities for students lo develop 
listening, speaking, reading, writing, and diinking skills in the 
language of all die core subfects-brnguace arts, madiematics, science, 
history-social science, visual and perforaimg aits, physical education, 
foreign language, and other subjects mcluded in the scho(ri*s 
curriculum. 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



INSTRUCTION 

Instruction is developmental and includes a variety of 
communicative* meaning-based approaches which incorporate a range 
of thinking skills. All students receive teacher-directed and student- 
centered instruction which encourages them to respcmd effectively to 
subject matter. Activities prmnote active individual and coq>erative 
learning. Instruction includes use of students* home languages and 
cultural experiokces, promotes self-esteem, and reflects hi^ 
expectatiCHis for all students. Classroom materials and activities draw 
on real life as well as on literature. Students* language p. "ciencies 
are nurtured through a variety of oral and written language 
development activities appropriately paced for students* 
developmental levels. Instruction addresses language needed for 
survival, for specific content areas, for varied social contexts, and for 
critical thinking. It also addresses prtmunciatioD, vocabulary, and 
gramma: for refinement of fluency within the context ol meaningful 
language and authentic activities. Students in ESL programs interact 
frequently with each ottier and with native speakers inside aL^ 
outside of class in both fonnal and informal activities. 



TRANSITION FROM ORAL TO WRIFTEN ENGLISH 

Oral language development precedes and prepares stuuents 
specifically for initial reading and writing activities. ESL lessons 
ensure that preparation for reading and writing m j^glish is well 
established, both aurally and <Kally, diat ejpectations for written 
language are matched to oral language competence, that lessons ar 
based on students* prior knowledge, and that opportunities for the 
inte gration <tf oral and written language skills are provided. The 
district or school or both have written criteria and procedures that 
guide the decisions of the subject matter and ESL teachers on when 
to introduce students to formal English reading. 
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ESL methods and materials for students who are not literate in 
English rely heavily on students* background experiences. With non- 
literate students, teachers use pictures real objects, gestures, audio- 
visual materials, and other ways to convey meaning as students 
develop essential oral language and literacy skills. Flexible groiq>ing 
i^ these avoBl/oral activities allows literate and nonliterate students to 
woric together. 



SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

The school commimity accepts students* hcmie languages and 
native cultures. Staff members also model the effective use of 
English and encourage students who are ready to use English for 
social and academic purposes. The school values and supports ESL 
students* efforts to acquire English, and all school personnel 
contribute to a climate of accqitance and welcome for these students 
and their families. Planned curricular and extracurricular experiences 
with native English speakers promote full access to school life for all 
ESL students. 



HOME ENVIRONMENT 

The school staff maintains frequent ccmtact with the home 
tbrou^ conferences, school events, and home visits. Parents are 
encouraged to nurture their home languages and cultures as a means 
of enriching their children*s knowledge of their heritage aad 
strengthening dieir seif-concq)ts. Parents visit classrocmis and share 
experiences of their homelands. 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 

Smdent progress is evaluated by means that are consistent with 
instruction. Both subjective and objective measures are a{^ied. 
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English as a Second Language (cont) 



including teacher observalioos, rating scales, studeat interviews, 
iofonnal tests, standardized tests, and appraisals of students* work. 
The stuc^ts and their parents have die opportunity to review the 
data collected and to respond. 

ESL iMX)gram assessment ccHisists of multiple measures of 
piogiam effectiveness, including achievement gains, staff and parent 
siq)port, and observed use of English both inside and outside the 
context of the ESL program. Based on these data, changes in the 
program are made lo ensure each student's mj^rin^u^ achievement. 



PROGRAM SUPPORT 

The principal, teachers, and other school personnel are well 
informed about the goals and objectives oi tbd ESL program and 
offer their enthusiastic professional and material support Qualified 
teaching and support staff are sensitive to and s^ypreciative of ESL 
students' potential and strengths. They take an interest in listening 
to and speaking with the students about ti)tix interests, backgrounds, 
problems, and successes. They offer praise for students* 
accomplishments in learning Qiglish and in using English to 
communicate socially and during ESL and content instruction. The 
budget of the school reflects ESL expenditures from both district and 
categorical funds for materials, sillies, personnel, and staff traimng 
necessary to carry out an effective ESL program. To ensure student 
progress, there are appropriate staffing ratios, groupings of students, 
and time to plan for active student learning. 

Materials of many levels of difflculty are available in the 
classroom and the media center. Both print and llOl^M1nt media are 
used* ESL students use tapes, records, computers, and other 
technology as resources for generadng and receiving authentic 
communications. The room . rangement allows students to work 
individually, in pairs, in small groups, or as a whole class. Peer 
interaction with native speakers of English is encouraged, occurs 
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regulariy, and is effective in promoting positive social and linguistic 
outcomes. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Ccrflabmtive staff development among jH^ofessiaaal, 
panqimfessional, and v<riunteer staff members is^ls^^ training in 
communicatioa-based second language acquisition and literature- 
based lanpuafe arts and subject-matter mstiuction in English for non- 
native q>eakers« The training promotes strategies for higher-oider 
thhddng, cross-cultural understandmg, and ESL readfaig and writing. 
There are regular opportunities for coUegial discussions and/or peer 
cou:hing related to the staff development program. Adequate 
planning dme is provided for ESL and subject matter staff* 

There is a program for die recruitment, selection, acd training of 
staff to ensure qualiffed, weQ-prepared, iad propeily o^Jentialed 
teachers. Teaching competencies mchide demonstrated praficieacy in 
spokok and written English; expcneoct in teaming another language; 
undentanding ot other cultures; knoi^edge of first and 5eccnd 
language acquisition theory and research; ability to use effective 
second Umguage teaching strategies for ESL and subject-wtter 
instruction; knowledge of the intenelationships among bilingual, ESL, 
and mainstream programs; and knowledge of first and second 
language assessment 

EXEMPLARS 

Carricttlum 

• The ESL curkicuhmi includes written standards of expected 
student achievement in developing commimication skills, 
including : 

- Prq>roduction level-foUowing simple c(Hnmands 
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English as a Secoud Language (coat) 



Intermediiile fluent7 level-reading profkiency equal to aural 
understanding 

* Advanced level-discussions %bout personal histocy, leisure 
activities, core-cratent subjects, and cvnieat events 

• Beginning ESL students grasp conc^ through visuals, ^ 
pantomime, role play, native language use, and oiiier meaning- 
based activities. Fc^ die special needs, iaierests, cuhural 
backgrounds, and ebilities oi die intennediate and advanced 
students, core, extended, and recreational voriLS <rf literary merit 
are selected 

• A student-centered curriculum reflects students* own writings, 
projects, and oral and written expressions of personal opinions, 
ideas, and reactions to readings and activities* Students engage in 
activities similar to those developed in the California Writing 
Project: fireewriting, drafting, responding, revising, editing, and 
postwriting. 

ESL and Content Areas 

• ESL and content teachers are familiar widi the students* language 
proficiencies and use this knowledge to facilitate students* 
language and concept devetopment. 

• Listening, faking, reading, writing, and diinking are developed 
in specific core subjects dirough such sheltered English 
instructional strategies as: 

. Extensive use of audiovisuals, gestures^ and ofher context 
clues 

Access to lative language support 
Cooperative learning and other interact ve activities 
Meaning-based reading and writing activities consistent with 
tiie California writing and literature projects 



Instruction 



• Devek)pmental language acquisition i^yproaches : 

- Allow for the devek)pment of diinking and listening before 
productioo. 

Use hmguage reUted to* real life. 

Require teadien to eaqNoid on what studentx^ say by adding 

details natural to the context 

- bivotve questions for whkh multiple responses are 
appropriate and i^iidi offer unique le^xaae opportunities 
from s tu den ts . 

Require teadien to restate ungrammatical student utterances 
in comet fonn to clarify communication rattier than correct 
student enccs directly* 

Follow a pfogii^scion j6rom prqxodoctkin, eariy production, 
speech enierg^xet imo^nediate fluency, and fiill fluency to 
meet die range of needs for pcditerates, begmners, 
intermediate, and advanced BSL leveb. 

• Communkative ESL mettiods inchide total physical re^KXise 
(TPR), die natural approtdi, suggestopedia, information gap 
activities, the langiuige txpencace approidit muik; and odier 
ihydunic tedmiquet, poetrv, storyidling, rote play, dranUt 
reader*8 ttieater, games, affective activities rdafied to confluent 
education and vahies clarification, critical dunkmg and pcvil)bm- 
posing, cooperative learning, and computer-assisted instruction. 

• Students acquire correct pronunciation, vocabulary, qielUng, 
handwriting, and grammar dirou#h comprehensflile ii^Nit, 
meaningfiil modeling, and practice m perMoalized contexts, sudi 
as stndent^vented stories, individual spelling dictionaries, and 
peer readingAvriting response groups for cbttifying and expanding 
written wock« 
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English as > Second Language (cont) 



• Active stodent learning iachides the promotion of cognitive' 
learning strategies: 

- Self-monitoring-self-qiiestiooing, predicting 
Reliearsal-^epelitioiit copying, m^^mnf^ 

• ElabcntioQ-paired assodatioos, analogies, metqiiiors 
Mocmatioo organizing-H)iitliaing, mqiping, summarizing 
Affective-focusing attention, sdf^fewards, sdf^xaise 

- Ptisonal-rdatiDg to prior knowledge, personal esqierience, 
and past events 

• In all classes teadiers treat their perceived low achievers in ways 
snnilar to how th^ treat dieir high achieven m terms of 
opportunities to respond, help in responses, and positive 
feedback; they create situations where all students' ideas are 
impottant 

• Students arc provided an additive la iguage environment in which 
they acquire a second language wi^ mt abandoning dieir moAer 
tongue. 

Transition from Oral to Written English 

• PrqMration for reading and writing includes aural cooqwehension 
activities and having students read first dial whidi diey already 
understand and can produce orally (e.g., die language experience 
qiproach). 

• Written standards for transition from oral to written English for 
ESL and content sre;:s focus on students* strengths in using 
wbxAe hnguage to understand and communicate ideas, whetfier it 
be die hmguage oi language aits, mathematics, science, Jstory- 
social science, visual and perfbnning arts, physical education, or 
foreign hmguage. 
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• hutial liteni^ activities mdude pamomime, manqndatives, 
[Mctue-word files, copymg and copy<hange writmg, invented 
q)dling, dmal reading and recicatioD, directed readmg/writing 
and thinking activities, and native language sqiport 

Schotd Envkounent 

• Students observe classified and certificated staff and aduh 
vohnteen effectivdy communicating in English widi ESL 
studeitt. 

• Students in ESL programs particfaie in die fuD range of 
cocunicuhr and extracunicular activities, mchidmg sports, music, 
putriications, and academic and social dubs. 

• CoU^e prefKiratoiy and gifted and talented programs inchide a 
proportiottate number of students m ESL prognms. 

s Students receive tfieir share ot general fund services bdbie 
categorical funds are used for siqipiemental services* 

Home EnviroBinent 

• Teadiera encourage poents to hdp their studetts to succeed hi 
die prognun by visiting chuses, encouragmg homewoik, 
monitoring use of tdevision and radio, and listening to and 
tatkmg witfi dietr duldren m their strongest hnguage. 

• hittial and fiequem home-school links mchide phone calls, patent 
conferences, school events, home visits, notes sent witti students, 
and ktten m a hmguage the parents understand 

• hiformation about student progress is shared widi parents, and 
diey are given opportunities to coOaborate m decisions affecting 
dieir children's education. 
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En^ish as a Secoca Language (cont) 



Classrooni Resources 

• lie dassroom has a variety ot prim and noiqnit m^f^^ if to 
meet ttie needs <tf ali pnrfkieiicy levels ci studeats, indoding 
{Mctuie files, stoiy files, magazines, books, tapes, conqmtefs, and 
odier means for generating authentic communicatioa* For 
intermediate and advanced ESL, lesomces in literatme match the 
English-language arts curriculum in tenns of versioos in die 
native language, adaptations, and noiqirint forms such as 
videotapes and video disks. 

• The tables, diaiis, aLd desw-s are ananged to £K:ilitate faidividual, 
pair, smaD-groqp, and whole-class activities. 

Evaluatioo and Assessment 

• Students are placed on the basis of multifrie criteria. Progress is 
measured through formal and informal means, including 
observadoQ, pnrficiency scales, writing sanq[rtes in dir native 
language and En^ish, odier student work and portfolios, 
critc^on*referenced measures, and sdected norm-ieferenced 
instruments. 

• All staff who work with ESL students receive training on 
interpreting assessnent information, including observation 
instruments, rating scales, informal and standardized tests, and 
j^ipraisals of student work. 

Program Support 

o ESL teachen and other teachers meet regubriy to plan strategies 
and materials which are effective for various populations to 
maintain high i^tandards of txpecticd student achievement and 
promote student strengths. 
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• The. sdiool ^ibray, healfb c^Bce, guidance services, r«nd otfier 
services activ^ support die needs ct studrats in ESL programs 
at a level equal to services provided for native English speakers. 

0 Suppon for die core curricuhun incbdes: 

- Different modes of mstmction-visual, auditoiy, cooperative, 
conqietitive, primary language, satlieied Bi^ish 

- Ifi^Mntensity eiperiences involving btqpm feedbadc, 
add it ional practices and lower student-adult nttios 

- Varied activities ajd resources in order to meet die 
specialized instructional needs of die ESL population 

Staff Devetopment and Fr^aration 

• The ESL staff receives trainmg in communicative ESL 
aqppronches, incfaiding natural language, Unguage experience, 
directed reading and thinking, and literature^Msed English* 
bmguage arts consistent wiiii die California writing and literat^ire 
projects* 

• Classroom teachers and ESL staff meet regularly to learn from 
and siqiport each odier. Their cooperative efforts ensure that 
dieir courses are developmental and are articulated as students 
progress duough die grades. Cotlege4xwnd students meet 
univenity requirements, and aU smdents develop competence in 
En^iish-Umguage arts. 

• ESL teadiers hold aqipropriate credentials and demonstrate 
competencies to woric widi students in die ESL program, 
including: 

- Demonstrated proficiency in spoken and written English 

- Bqperience in learning another tanguage 



English « > Second Language (cont) 



Undentaoding oi otba cultunl systems 

Knowledge d first- and secopd^ngoage acquisition dieories 

Abifity to use aqipropriate teaching stiategies 

Knowledge <rf the imorelatioadups among hilmgual, ESL, 

and content-area core coniculum and instruction in English 

Knowledge d first- and second-4anguage assessment 

measures 



RESOURCES 

The following lesouice puUicadons are availaUe from die 
Bvmai oi Publicatians, Sales Unit, California Dq^artment of 
Educatioii, P.O. Box 271. Sacramento. CA 9S802-0271 (phone: 916- 
445-1260): 

• BwiYwiiny a Nation of Readers. 1985. 

• FjiytkhJ^nynafe Arts Framework, for California Public 
Schools. K-12. 1987. 

• Pnglwh-I^ngiage Arts Mod el Cmricuhim Guide. K.8 . 1988. 

• Vc^fn i-afiyuage Framew oric for California Public Schools . 
1989. 

• Handbook for Plamtiny an Effective Lit eranire Program. 
Kd2. 1988. 

• H*"'^**^ ffff W*"«ii"f an Effective Writing Propam. lC-12. 
1986. 

• Model Curricidum Srpndfin|ff <^.p 1985. 

• Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Proceag. 1987. 




• 9M^m^nA^ Uteratare. 9-12. 1989. 

mka. 1988. 

• tt^mtnm>twVrt P^^gjt in UteatUKL K.8. 1986. 



The following lesoaice pid)lication is availaUe for $10 from the 
UnivasiQf of Califaniia, Lot Angdes. Center for Academic 
Intermstihitioiial Progams (UCLA/CAIP), 405 Ifflgard Avenue. Los 
Angeles. CA 90024: 

• Uterature for AH UttuUnt*: A Sonrcebonir fflf TmflWff 
1985. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 



The foreign language program devdops students' proficiency in 
using die language to gain and give information for peisonal, social* 
prctfessiofial, and educational purposes. Tiiis prc^lciency also 
includes cultural literacy relating to die societies diat ^!eak the 
language. 

Foreign language instruction is student-centered and 
communication-based, and classroom business and leamiag activities 
are conducted in the foreign language. 



Qassroom activities inctode listening, qpealdng, reading, and 
^ting about useful content The langwige used is authentic, 
reflecting die language spoken and read in a society diat uses die 
language. Assessment is hcriistic and conqpetency-based 

Apply this criterion equally to all students, indudhig avenge, 
limited^ni^ish-proficient, underadiievmg, aiid gifted and talented 
students; students receivmg special education instruction and services; 
and studems who are members of edmic groins undenepresented in 
ccdleges and universides. 



FRO GRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
EFFECTIVE VERSUS INEFFECTIVE 



EFFECTIVE 



Curicahm 



INEFFECTIVE 



Es^erienciag and learning irixrat die worid Ifarough a foreign 
language is the dominant activity in die foreign langnage 
program. Lesming activides are organtzftd lo develop a steady 
growth in commnnicadve proficiency. Iflglier levds of 
profidency aie attained by rqpeatod use of language functions 
at increasingly higher kveis. Communicative pfactioe takes 
place in actual or simuhled eveo^lay situations. 

Smdenis encounter cross-cahural similarities and dififinraces in 
their communicative tasks, and cdtme is » imegnd aspect of 
the language actpnsitiott procefis. 

The language of die teacher and aU learning materiab aie 
iqnesentative of what is beaid and lead in societies where die 



Stroctme doDs and exercises are die nugor smdent acdvitaes. 
l a nguage components are memoriaed and practiced as isolated 
entities. Higher levds of profidenqr am viewed ai moie 
vocabuhqr, mom conyiex gnmaur, mom diffiodt texts to 
trandaie, and fewer gr.inmarical entis. Oppoitunities for 
tic communication are Kmiied. 



Cuhure is tmated as a sqianie issue. Students leam about 
customs, traditions, institutions, foods, and sodal fonulities 
sq[Nuaie lessons. 

The language used is connived and out of context It is 
chosen to iRustraie ceitain linguistic foons and patterns. 
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Foreign Language (cont) 



language piedomina^ Significant litenttnie serves as the 
source of much of the language used and modeled and is 
chosen to enhance students' genend knowledge mi 
understanding. 

Instruction 

Students aoqdie communicative piofidency by constantly 
comprehending and using the language, demonstrating 
compidiension of new esqxessioos b^oie using iheat They 
practice co mm u n icati n g in meaningfid contexts and realistic 
situations. 

Students practice and interact in pairs and smaD gcoaps. They 
gain and give infonnadon in varfed, individual war^. They 
move about, handle props, regroup, demonstraie, psntomime, 
use technology, play roles, write notes, and read iniiile 
acquiring communicative competencies. 

Students use the language fiedy, and they probe and 
e^riment beyond what has jeen learned tfaoroaghly. 
Teachers encourage such efiEwts and guide and support students 
in devdop:ng new ways of e^qmssion. They provide 
oppoitunities for students to engage in negotiation of meaning, 
divergent diinldng, and open-ended interaction. 

Students enjoy using the language outside die dassioom. They 
are stimulated and guided to interact socially and to read die 
I jiguage for pleasure. 



Students move duoufh a variety of interesting, well-paced 
activities during an instructional period. 

Content 

Language learning eT^ieriences fixas on useful content. 
Through communicative activities students expand dieir 
knowledge of die odier culture aird people, of other subjects in 
die local curriculum, and of international issues. 
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litentnie is oftni tnnslated and often cfaoaen tot its aesthetic 
rqmtatioa ot gnunmatical stroctmes. 



The teacher leads the students through sttncture driDs and 
iflastratcs and expUxoa tbt niles. The teacher has students 
memorize expiessioM and dialognes and recite them without 
cfaeddng for tndentaodiDg. The whcrfe class often engages in 
choral response. 

Teacheis instruct and guide students primarily on a iriiole- 
dass basis. They pmWde scripted dialogues for student 
interacrion. Students are leqohted to remain in astigned seats 
under direct teadier contrd most of die time. 



Teacheis constandy coaea students when diey make errors. 
They require students to lemam widun die safe bounds <tf 
carefoOy controlled language material and lessons. 



Teacheis prefer students to use fh^t hmgnage under direct 
teacher supervision. Reading is sdected and assigned 1^ die 
teacher, and atsignmems are checked for correct grammar, 
usage, inteipretadon, or transistioa 

Teadieis suy widi one topic, lesson, or unit until it is 
completed. 



Language learning centers on language stroctmes. Nfinmial 
importance is attached to context or to die infonnation diat is 
transmitted by die structures. 
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Foreign Language (cont) 



Matcriab and Reaovrcca 

Maieiiab soppoft the development of commontoaive 
profi€ieoqr. Exeiciaes and activities mt communicatioo- 
oenoeiedt cootextualized, and cootent-focoaed 



Coiqwieis aie iiaed to stimiilaie oommanicative activities of 
various kinds, eapedaDy student-stodeot excbanges. Videos 
and fikns piovide comnwuikitive stinoli and ii^ofmation in 
colniidly andientic settings and simations. 



Snpport 

The district soppom an aiticnlaied K-12 prognm in sevend 
foieign languages widi communication4wtted coiricvk 
appfopiiaie nuieriais, and tfained teachen. The school sta£f 
values fofiagn langnag^ instniction and promotes smdent 
enn^ment. 



EvdnatfM 

Evaluation piooedwes natch die commnnicative objectives of 
die piograat Theie is ongoing assessment of iie kinds and 
quality of messages smdems can andemand and produce. 
Stodents aie placed in lie prognm on die basis of a 
communicative pro6dency rating. Pkofidency testing measures 
a aladett*8 performance while engaged in a communicative 
activity. 
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Maieriab are designed to piovide explanations and exercises of 
language components, such as gramnutff pronunciattoftf and 
vocabulary. EcerciKS and language activities are oiken 
discounededf nMhanicalt and g^ ff^iwy -f f irtfif d . TifttCTi 
f >niiat and s equ en c e am dic taied by die order in iHiich Latin 
gramniaf has been traditioiiany tang^ 

Compuiers provide opportunities for sapplemeaiaiy lariguage 
analyais and dtil orly. Stndem imemction is tinted to 
generanng pn^naumineg answen ano v^onoers. vmeo ana 
fihn provide trai^ogues or passive encoumers widi die target 
culture. 



The district provides a few aemea i ers of foreign language 
instniction in one or two languages, widi Sltle piov^ion for 
articulation or proficiency-bused plaoemcni. The disdia makes 
do widi an outdated cumculnm guide and ouldaidd maieriab. 
Counselors and adminiatratoo do not actiivdy support and 
pr^'moie growth in the foreign language program. 



Evahiation instruments measure knowledge of grammar and 
vocabulary. Oljective tests piedoaunaae; smdeats choose dit 
best answers or responses. Placement is based on a students 
previous grades and courses coo^rieied 
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Foreign Language (cont) 



CURRICULUM 

The foreign language cuniculum consists oi a coie oi usefol 
c(mununicalive functions, content, and cidtunl features* Students 
en^rioy die language in leaUstic situatioos diat include listoing* 
sprang, reading* and writing in ^ipropriale cultural contexts* The 
curricuhn also includes cultural^ appnqiriate gestures, facial 
expcessions, and yoke modnlationr, social cooventioos and eveiyday 
living activities; academic subjects and literature; occupations; and 
current events* Students develop profkie&cy in getting and giving 
information in die language, expttsmg fedings, evaluating and 
commenting, regulating activities, organizing ^eech, and ensuring 
undersumding* Tbey practice diese language functions in sudi 
contexts as traveling, shopjang, eating, personal a^ffiurs, education, 
occiqMtions, social cust(Mns, tiie arts, science, current affain, politics, 
government, house and home, public services, and interpersonal 
relationships. Specific diemes and topics are chosen to meet 
students' interests and needs* Languages offered inchide several from 
Bmopt or die Pacific Rim, classical languages, die native languages 
of students at die school, American Indian languages, or American 
Sign Language. 



INSTRUCTION 

Communication-based instruction develops students who can use 
the language to get dungs done. After initial bmguage modeling and 
input by a nativelike model, students engage in communicating most 
of die instructional time* Instniction is student centered, involving 
much interaction in die foreign bmguage between students, studrats 
and teachers, and students and materials* Hie teadier serves mainly 
as a language model, coach, and fiKrilitator, encouraging students to 
use die language freely without fear of constant conection. Small- 
group activities are employed often to promote nuuumum interaction* 
Students are motivated to extend themselves beyond dieir most 
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comfortaUe range m all bmguage modes m order to devdop higlier 
levds of communicative comprtqice. Learning activities are varied 
and ftst-paced* Teadiers prcwide stodeats widi suggestions and 
opportunities to use die bmguage beyond die classroom* 



MATE'^^iLS 

Written and audiovisual materials provide students widi andientic 
language and cultural encounters for practice in cuoununicating* 
Con^Hiters serve as communicatrve partnen or Imks widi partners. 
Materials and technologies are used also to stimulate interaction 
between stndems in die classrooot Common objects, models, 
cutouts, drawings, and pictves are used to trigger communicative 
activities; students ask questions, expttss feelings, tdl stories, write, 
hypodiesize, and read in die target language* 



SUPPORT 

The school district allots sufiBcient resources to the fordgn 
language program and provides for a stv JentAeacher ratio duit 
facilitates communicative activities* Teachers have time to meet and 
1^ an effective program* The district has an articulated K-12 
foreign language progt;Mn widi a j^acement procedure based on 
proficiency m the bnguage* Only qualified foreign language 
teachers arv Jpntd to teach foreign languages. 



EVALUi.TION 

Evaluation measures how wefl students can understand and 
produce messages in die fcxeign language. Criteria inchide the 
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quantity of tpedBc functioos and vocabolaiy die students can use in 
coQununicating* die cultural literacy exhibiledt structural accur^icyt 
fluency* and pronunciation. The nuyor coosideratkxi, however, is a 
holistic assessment of die degree to wtaOi messages are being 
understood as intended. The degree <tf success of die students in 
communicating, using auttientic language or real-life situations, 
detennines die effectiveness die foreign hmguage program. 



STAFF DEVELOI^fENT 

There is a planned staff devdaixnent program that siqrports 
instnictioa for communication-basei! language ^xqutsidon* Teachers 
have a tclt in sudi planning and have time for peer observation, 
peer coaching, regular coUegial discussions, and proUem-sohdng. 
Opportunities are provided to meet widi outside consultants, attend 
conferences and workshops, and visit other soccessfol prograns. 
Teachers are urged to travel or stucfy abroad, participate in teacher 
exchange programs, attend university classes, try new teaching 
strategies, ani share new ideas widi dieir coUej^ues. 

EXEMPLARS 

• The foreign language program is guided by a curriculum that: 

- Delineates die core communicative functions and content to 

be acqr?ired by students at each proficiency level 

Suggests effective instructional strategies for attaining 

communicative proficiency ni die cfamroom 

Describes expected students* performances at each successive 

stage of proficiency 
• Prescribes assessment procechns for determining students* 

attainment of pnrficiency objectivjs 
. Emphasizes cultural skills and knowledge as integral parts (tf 

language acquisition 
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* Suggests materials and activities for enhancmg students* 
learning <tf die core curriculum 

Durmg the more elementary stages of foreign language learning, 
students: 

Listen to and conqirdiend calk about bask: objects and 
actions. 

FcAow and eventuaOy give shn|de commands and 
instructions. 

Understand references to numbers, ccrfors, readier, time, and 
so forth. 

Emulate basic cultural conventions and formalities, inchiding 
gestures and body language, and learn about cultural 

differences. 

- Understand and re^xmd to baste greetings and leave-taking 
expressions, usmg appropriate words, gestures, and 
actions. 

- Leant about and practice hcrfklay traditions pjs celebrated in 
the target culture. 

Practice writing messages dutt have been conv^ed orally and 
read for htfoimation in a variety of genres. 

- Listen lo and comprehend stories and re^Kmd to questions 
about die stories; pantomhne or act out niiat is heSmL 
Take part in simnlned everyday activities, such as biqring 
dungs, eating, talking about die weadier, prqiaring foods, 
visi^ die doctor, foltowing directkms, enumerating, pbr^g 
games, and identifying tilings ud people. 

- Listen to and comp re hend videotapes, recorded conversations, 
stories, and fihn excerpts, and work widi ^lecially designed 
computer programs. 

Ihtenct widi more advanced students or native qieakers. 

During stages of foreign bmguagc learning beyond the elementary 
or novtee levels, studrats: 
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- Engage in sinq>le convosations about everyday topics with 
some spontaneity. 

- Narrate simple series of events when cued by a picture series 
or other stimuli. 

- Describe the basic i^ysical qualities of things and people* 
nay conversational tolts in simulated, unrehearsed, everyday 
situations* 

Retell simple stories th^ have he^d, read, or seen enacted. 

- Exchange mformation, rwordtngs, videos, magazmes, and so 
foith with a class in a country where the target language is 
spoken* 

Simulate tele{^.one conversations, inchiding the caUing and 
answering routines countered in the target society. 
Woric on projects in the foreign language, according tO 
indmdua! interests, invi^ving various aspects of the cultune 
and country where the language is spoken* 

- Prepare short talks on topics oS individual interest* 

• Students in more advanced levels of instruction: 

- Display ccmsiderable evidence of grammatical control when 
engaged in conversation* 

- Engage in discussions beyond basic everyday conversation 
that relates to students* personal histories, leisure*time 
activities, current events, and literature* 

- Write letters, compositions, and stories* 

Read literature appropriate to their age and language 
proficiency level. 

Participate in activities featuring careers inv(^ving or 
requiring proficiency in a foreign htnguage* 
Woric on b"g^-order thinking i^dOs m the target language. 
Write longer coaqKmtions and essavs in the foreign 
language, using approaches stmilr ^ those in the California 
Writing Pkoject 

Write and act in skits and short plays. 

- Use tbe language outside die classroMd. 
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RESOURCES 

The fc^owing publicatioas are available from Bureau of 
PubUcatioQs, Sates Unit, California Dq>artmait 0[ Educadon, P.O. 
Box 271. Sacramento, CA 95802-0271 (phone: 916-445-1260): 

• Foreiyn T jnyuaye Framework, for Califo rnia Public Scbaok. 
Kd2. 1989. 

• Handbook for Pifliwiiny » n Effective Fn «.iyn t.imyiiiiy^ 
QQjgiam. 1985. 

• Model Cumctihmi StflKlarls, 9-1?, 1985. 

• Stalemem on Competencieg in f-anyiiayw nrtiwr Thirn VstfiO^ 
Expected ^' Entering Bw^hm^i - phaae I - P rarlt. Qmn, 

Siaiiisli, 1988. 

• Technology in the Curricuhim- Ftwign l^ngiiayi. (resource 
guide and diskette), 1987. 
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STUDENTS IN TRANSITION: 
THE CULTURE OF THE MIDDLE GRADES 



The culture ci a school reflects be vision and the basic 
assumpiicMis shared by membeis of the school community* A 
school's culture not only reflects its shared values, sense <rf missi(Mi, 
dcMninant ideas, i^osophy, and history but also serves to guide die 
way peofrie within die school community carry out dieir work and 
how diey diink about die scho<ri. Students m the middle grades are 
in transition fixxn childhood to adolescence* Their intellectual, 
pbyskil, social, emotional, moral, and ethical development as tfiey 
progress duxm^ die middle grades has profound im^ications for 
how die school is organized and operated and for die nature oi die 
instructional program i^ovided to diem. Students in die middle 
grades 



should b^ engaged in a lively, pli^iul, exploratciy encounter widi a 
horizon-e)9attding curriculum and a fiiculty irtio love teachmg it and 
who are committed to die successful development of each student 
This criterion describes such a middle grades culture. 

Apply diis criterion equally to all studenu, inchiding average 
students, lindted-English^iraBcient students, ttiose students achieving 
at a level significandy below dieir peers, gifted and talented students, 
students receiving special education instiuction and services, and 
students who are memben ot ethnic groups underrqpresented in 
coUeges and univerrities. 



STUDENT-CENTERED PHILOSOPHY 

A student-centered philosophy permeates die culluce of die 
middle ^ades. Administrators, teachers, odier staff members, and 
pa^eD^i are committed to ^viding a program in which all students 
e^rience daily excdlence in curriculum and instructional practices 
in an environment diat provides multiple oppoftunities for each 
student* s abilities and personality to unfcrfd Staff members are 
knowledgeable about die develqxnental characteristics of young 
adolescents; diey care about die intellectual, physical, social, 
emotional, moral, and ediical development ci die students as weU as 
dieir academic achievement Teachers enjoy working with die 
students, and ttiey communicate diat enjoyment direcdy and 
continuously dvougb dieir interactions widi diem. Teachers believe 
diat diey can and do make a difference in die lives ci dieir students, 
and diey reach out to tfiem widi energy, excitement, respect, and 
creativity* 



CURRICULUM 

The curricuhmi, die instructional practices employed, and die 
organization of die school all reflect die devdopmental characteristics 
of young adolesc^iMs. The master schedule of die schod conveys 
die student-centered phflosophy of die middle grades; it offers every 
student die opportunities to realize die full benefits of die sdiool 
progrant A combination (rf extended blocks of learning time and 
odier shorta periods, a variety of instructional mediods and 
materials, and advisory and group guidance activities are routinely 
used to accommodate die core curriculum, as wdl as eqiloratory and 
elective courses, and to achieve the academic, social, and personal 
objectives of students in die master schedule. Faculty members 
recognize die importance of die studeatt* relatiotts widi dietr peers 
and design histiuctional strategies and employ odier activities whkh 
capitalize on diese rdations* Stucty skills are a part of each 
studmt*s preparation for success in die middle grades and high 
school* 
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Students in Tiansicion: The Culture of the Middle Grades (contO 



Small gtoaps of teachers share students m common and have the 
time and facilities to woric coOegially in jrianning curriculum and 
instructional activities which will most effectively engage their 
students in the school program. 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 

The atmosphere of the school is lively yet orderiy, ^yfiil yet 
purposeful. A sense of the joy of learning pervades the classrooms* 
a c ade mi c standards are supported by every member (tf the staff 
and remforced daily in interactions with die students* All students 
are expected to achieve these standards and teachers respond to their 
firustrations with understanding, humor, and persistence* There are 
rewards, recognition, and incentiv^es for all expressions ol student 
excellence in every area <tf the curriculum and other schoolwide 
activities* In addition, teachen, guidance staff members, 
administrators, students, and parents have jointly embraced high 
standards for personal and social bduvior which are sjstematically 
reinforced in die daily conduct of school activities* The standards 
are cleariy stated, widely communicated, and justly adkninistered. 
The rules enqrtumze positive qualities; restrictive measures for 
controlling negative behavior are minimal. 



A POSITIVE SCHOOL SPIRIT 

A positive school sphit is evident throughout the school 
Students are proud of their schxxA and enthusiastic about die school 
prograuL They like being at school and feel valued by Uieir 
teachers, the administrators, and other staff members* Students know 
what is expected of (hem academically and socially, and they work 
persistently to meet diose expectatioos* Teadiers, gmdwce staff 
members, and administrators continnously strive to create and 
maintain an environment that enhances the self-esteem of each 
student They are dedicated to providing timely and iqypropriate 
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guidance to he^ students transition successfully dnough die middle 
grades and are positive role models for die students* Thtou^ 
thoughtful guidance and counsel and widi examples drawn fiom 
literature, history, die visual and performing arts and humanities, all 
staff members work to instill in each student the traditkx?^*. vahies of 
commitment to hard woric, pmonal responsibili^, honesty, 
coopetadon, humor, die joy of leamhag, self-discipline, freedom, 
lypreciation of human diversity, and die in^xxtance of education* 



SCHOOL LEADERS 

The princ^ and odier school leaders stimulate activities duu 
focus die creative energies of the organization so that die mission of 
die school shi^ die everyd^ behavior of teachers and studmts* 
They also provide guidance and support to teachers striving to refine 
dieir skills and knowlecl^*^ Teachers are encouraged to be 
innovative; to try new medibds, materials, and activities; and to 
evahiate continuafly dieir efforts to engage all dieir students more 
fiilly Ji die learning tasks* There are frequent infonnal discussions 
of educational issues among staff members* Teachers work togedier 
to pbm an instructional pn^gram dot challenges each student to leam 
while recognizing die iq^ific devdopmental requirements of diese 
snidenis in trmsition* CoUabootfioa among staff members to 
inqvove die quality ot dieir program and die oqieriences of dieir 
students as di^ transition dirough die middle grades is a haUmark of 
die school. 



THE PARENTS 

The parents of middle grade students know and understand die 
focus of die middle grades program* They act as partners widi 
teachers and odier staff mendiers in h^mg their cUldrtn devdop 
die skills, knowledge, attitudes, and values duu will prepare diem for 
die broadest possiUe range <tf academic pursuits in high school. 
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Students in lYansition: The Culture <tf die Nfiddle Giades (cont) 



The adaunistntore and teachers readily enlist die support and active 
involvement of parents in the middle grades program* 



EXEMPL4RS 

• The culture of the middle grades reflects total staff commitment 
to academics, the study stalls and habits i^iidi support them» anu 
a pervasive sense of caring about each snident*s needs and goals. 

• In their day-to-day interactions, teachen* adnunistrators, and other 
staff memben reassure and encourage the students as they 
transition from childhood to adolescence, from die security of 
self-contained classrooms to die confusion and pressures d many 
classrooms and teachers, from teacher-directed learning to more 
indq[»endent learning* Th^ recognize diat stoidei^ts are forming 
values which diey will hiM for die rest of dieir lives, and diey 
reinforce and mcidel the values appropriate to an educated citizen 
in a democratic society* 

• Staff members and administrators like middle grades students, 
and they are knowledgeable about the developmental 
characteristics of die students. The school program is designed 
to be leqxNisive to die developmental characteristk^ of young 
adolescents. These characteristics include but are not limited to: 

High energy levels 
Resdessuess 

Growing ability for reflective diought 
Peer orientadoa 
Curiosity about self and odiers 
Uneven physical development 
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Psychokfical changes resulting from bonnooal and odier 
chemical changes 

Growing capacity to engage in moral and ediical 
reasoomg 

The master schedule reflects die student-centered philoaopfay of 
die school and responds to the transitional nature of the studnts 
dirou^ the provision <rf: 

Advisory chuses 

Itomerooms 

Academic counsdmg 

Individual and groqp guidance acdvities 

Extracurricular, cocurrkular, and imramural acdvides 

The atmoqAere of die adiod is lively widi ptiyfulneas and 
humor, yet purposeful about the academk: devdopneat of each 
student Teadiers and administrator! activdy promote the joy 
and satisfacdon of learning. 

Theie is a sdKxrfwkle commitment to academic cxccUcnce and 
high standards of personal behavior. Teachen and adminislratofi 
model such bdumor in dieir daily interactkms widi students and 
eadi odier diiou^ ^ i icans as: 

Expecting duu aU students wiD Htain die standards set 
and pfo^^ding encouragement and siqpport as students 
work toward tbor^ standards 

Showing redpect or each odier in all di^4o-day activities 
Displaying pendsleace and humor in dieir relations widi 
students and widi each odier 
Showing diat diey eajoy woiking wid^ die smdents and 
dud diey care about die academic, personal, and social 
development of each student 
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Stodeatt m Tnciitioii; The Culture of ifae Middle Gnxto (cont) 



• Studeoti define ttaidirds of bduvior. Fneottne 
knowledgoMe about and rappoct the academic and beliavionl 
staodanls and (hey leinfoice dieae itandaids at hone. 

• Studeatt fed aecuie at achool They display podtive valoes and 
utitadet toward thenuelvet and others. The school bafldingt and 
campus are dean, well cared for. and are fiee of any evidence of 
graffiti or vandaliaai. 

• Teachen regulariy talk with individual itndente regarding 
perKMMl and social issues in order to affim the students' seif- 
wonfa. encoivage proMem solving, and to amdiocate negative 
influences ^i^iicfa have the potential to comptomise academic 
achievement 

Teachers: 

Serve w advison to individual students. 
Have regular scheduled conference times. 
Communicate periodically with the parentt of aO thdr 
students. 

• Teachers, administrators, and other staff members woric ^eifaer 
to define and sustain a schoolwide culture that instills intd- 
lectual values and lifelong commitmeat to leaning in all 
students. Th^ involve students in leaning tasks that encourage 
iuen to confront and aeek to resolve the issues that will sfa^w 
the framework of didr adult vahies. They leach stady skills, 
dtudy habits, and cognitive strategies which sOMkats need as a 
foundation for academic success in high school and beyond. 
They know dieir subject areas and diey ea|oy leaching. 

• The principal and odier leaden eqiress comaaimeat 10 die 
comoMn p*^ses and goals of the achool program aad concern 
for exceUeace in leadiing and leaning. Thqr provide die time, 
materials, and support necessary for staff members to collaborate 



in pianDiag and implementing curricuter and instructional 
Im piofveuieu L They eacounge initiative, creativity, aad 
imiovatioa among teachen, and they respect aad give recognition 
to ihek work. 

• Coramuidcatkia between die school and die parents la oagoiag. 
Pttcats are iafonaed d)oat die school program aad how their 
chiklrea are perfonyaf at school Parent partic^mtkm in school 
events is actively aottcited. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF THE MIDIMLE GRADES 



The subject matter of die middle grades is ceniered in a 
common, comprdiensive, academicaUy oriented curicQlnm Kdiich 
composes tbe coie ci knowledge wtddi aU educated citizens should 
possess. All middle grade students are activdy engaged in learning 
ttiis core curriculum. In addition, middle grade students have 
opportunities throng other curricular activities to esqriore divergent 
ways of thinking, feeling, and believing; to ea^erieace new academic 
discqriUnes; to understand and contrast various cultures, people, lan- 
guages, and ways of living; and to exptoie different career options, 
their own special interests, and various hobby and leisure-time 



activities. Firtic^NUion m diese activities eaaUes students to 
estaMidi finendsh^s with otiber students and adults in a variety ci 
contexts. This criterion focuses on the total cunricuhnn of middle 
grade stndents-tfie common, comprdicnsive coce, exfknioty, and 
decthre curricula as wdl as extracurricular, cocurricular, and 
intramural activities. 

Apply this criterion equally to aU students, inchiding limited- 
English-piraficient students, students adiieving at a level significantly 
bdow their peers, gifted and talented students, and students making 
normal progress in die district's core cunicutunL 



COMMON CORE 



IKVELOFMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 



All middle grade students esqperience a common, comprehensive 
core curriculum m leadingAiterature, language aits, mathematics, 
science, history and geograpi^, visual and peifonnmg aits, and 
physical education. This curricuhun emphasizes the mayor ideas and 
diemes oi each discipline and is designed so tfiat eadi student will 
devetop a broad background oi knoidedge and die abilities to think, 
communicate, and learn ^^h are essential to success in secondary 
and post-secondary education. In learning diis core curriculum, 
students are becoming increasingly more aUe lo perceive relation- 
shq)s and to make connections between idutt diey are leammg m die 
different discipUnes. By relating literature to historical events; by 
connecting the lives people to adUevements in mathematics, 
science, and die aits; and devdoping greater understandii^ ci 
how these events and people have helped shape die world in which 
we live, students increase dieir p erspec ti ve of who diey are, how 
diey fit into the worid around diem, and bow diat world functions. 
All students have oppoitunities to explore beyond die core in each 
discipline as well as to learn its major concqMs and skills. 



The core curricuhmi aqritalizes on die academic, social, and 
personal devetopmental diaiacieristics of young adoleacents. It is 
designed to rdate to adoleacents* hd^ened curiosiQr about 
diemselves and die world in which ttiey live and to emphasize issues 
of growing importance to diem. These issues mclnde ethical, moral, 
and social concerns of particular significance to them wd humanity. 
These issues are die focus of reading, writing, and discussions widiin 
each discqiline. The young adcrfeaceats* awakening abilities and 
interests m reasoning are also die foondatioo of most mi^ 
assignments and discusskms. RroUem solving, ifMtial reasoning, and 
togic are cettral to daily activities in madicmatfcs. Hypodietkal 
diioking, specubtion, and verificatiOD are regular activities fbr all 
snalenis in science. Critical ttWdng and ethical reasoning 
characterize activities m literature and Uaiory. Aesdietic jw^ment 
and creative expresskm are developed in visp^J and perfbiniing arts. 
Stanilariy, die young adolescents* need to be active is treated as a 
strengdi; m all diac^^Unes diere is frequent use of projects, concrete 
materiab, fieldwork, libraiy researdi, and small-groi^» activities. As 
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The Cunioilum of the Middle Grades (com.) 



students progress Arough the curriculum th^ are encouraged to take 
increasing resp(MisibiIity for and conU(A over their learning. 



EXPLORATORY/ELECTIVE CURRICULA 

Middle grade students have many opportunities outside the core 
curriculum to explore a variety of new and interesting skills, 
knowledge, and experiences throu^ the exploratory curriculum and 
to enhance their sldlls through the elective curricuhim. All students 
participate in the exploratory and elective curricufat Neither a lack 
of mastery of academic and pers(Hial skills nor limited imficiency in 
English restricts students* participation The scheduling ci 
exploratory and elective courses ensures that all students at each 
grade level have access to these course^. 

The exjrioratory courses allow students to survey broad themes 
and topics of potential interest to them. They open doors to new 
categories of knowledge and skills and they give students a 
broadened sense of the scope of academic, vocational, and avoca- 
tional possibilities available to them as adults. Students are 
encouraged to explore courses which expose them to many new 
skills, facts, understandings, and experiences rather than q>ecializing 
in a few courses of particular interest to Aent Expkmtory and 
elective courses as well as extracurricular, cocurricular, and 
intramural activities are directly related to the knowledge, skills, and 
values being developed in the comprdiensive core curriculum and 
give added meaning and purpose to the total curriculum experienced 
by the middle grade students. The elective courses allow aU 
students to pursue their particular interests in the visual and 
performing arts, foreign languages, the practkal arts, and other areas 
complementary to die core. Students ut enthusiastic about the 
exploratory and elective courses they are taking. The instructional 
strategies and materials that teachers use c;q)ture students* 
imagination and hold their attention. Teachers also are aithuslastic 
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about these courses, and they teach them with the same thou^itfiil 
preparaticm and presentaticm that diey use in teaching the core 
curriculum. 



EXTRACURRICULAR, COCURRICULAR, AND INTRAMURAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Extracunicular, cocurricular, and intramural activities are open to 
all students. Staff members <^er a rich variety of activities, and 
they encourage all students to become- active participants* The 
students enjoy die activities and gam self-esteem fmn the sense of 
pride diey derive fiom successful particqiation. The extnKninicuhu:, 
cocurricular, and intramural activities promote positive interaction 
between teachers and students* Teachers are Mt to help students 
excel in a wide variety of activities, to gam die recognition of dieir 
peers and other staff members, and to develop a greater sense oi 
connection to the school 

EXEMPLARS 

• All students experience a full, balanced curriculum which 
includes: 

Language Arts, including literature 
Mathematics 

Science, including Health 

History-Social Science, including Geogrqrfiy 

Visual and Performing Arts 

Physical Education, hichiding Health 

Advisement 

Elective/exploratory courses 

Extracurricular, cocurricular, and intramural activities 
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The Cunicuhiiii of tbe Nfiddle Grades (coot) 



• Teachers identify and use issues of prinuuy inq[K)rtance to young 
adolescents as the basis for assignments and rdated educational 
experiences* These issues inchide: 

Who am I? 

Wto cares about me? 

What and whom do I care about? 

What kind of person do I want to become? 

What do I have to do to become such a person? 

What kind <rf society wnA world to I want to live in? 

What can I do to make such a society and worid? 

• The staff provides that, within the total curriculum experienced 
by the students, there are: 

Extended blocks of unmtem^Med instructional time for 

selected core curriculum courses, e^g*, English-bnguage 

arts and history-social science 

biterdisci|dinary instructional planning 

Team, cdlaborative, and ind^endent teaching modes 

Regulariy scheduled jrianning time for teachers and 

teacher teams 

Diverse dective and exploratory curricula 
Extracurricular, cocurricular, and intramural activities 
whidi do not conflict with insmictional time assigned to 
the core curricuhmi 

Access by all students to the fuU range of the school's 
curriculum offerings and to all sdiool-based learning 
lesoiffces mcluding media centers^ labs, studiot, shqps, 
gymnasmms, mwac rooms, and odier specialized ilKilities 
Access to varied types of counseling and guidance 
inctudflig student advirary and health support services 
Acconq^ishmeii! of administrative tasks (e*g*, attendance, 
lundi counts, ani tidcet sales) without hiterrapting time 
regulariy aUocated to instnictioa in the core curricnhun 
Iimovation and experimentation with varied time 
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configurations of the day, wed^ month, or semester 
according to course priorities and instmctiond 
requirements 



a The nu^or areas of die common core curricutam are d^doped 
duougli direct reference to the state*s curricdum framewodcs, 
handbooks* cunicutam guides (K-8)» and the Mwfcl ClITtallllP 

• The course of stud|y for aU students hKhides emoOment in the 
common core curricdum and partic^Mtion in selected elective 
r i expkvaior/ cmricula irrespective of individnd strengths or 
wvdcMsses in basic skill development 

a Exploratory and elective counes angmqtf, enridi, and m^plenient 
the core curricdnnL They are oai»ad as a r^ular part of the 
sdiod*s weddy sdiedule but never sdMtitnle for die cote 
cunicdum* AD students have the opportndQr to learn a fordgn 
language as part of Ihdr elective prognoL 

a Eiq^loratory courses provide a weatth of hands-on es^eriences for 
students* 

Teachers share with the nu dfn ts tiietr particular talents 

and interests throu^ active learning activitiei and 

dtrough the exfrforatory courses. 

TeadMTS use the es^toratoiy courses to tiy out new ideas 

and innovative instmctiond strategies* 

Students are encoui ag ed to pursue dieir tmereits in the 

topics of die eq^loratofy courses beyond die lei^ and 

scope of the come. 

a Teachers fully vtilize die lesources of die conununiQr when 
devetoping exploratory and elective coursed, inchiding the talents 
and skills of die parents and odier community members* 
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The Ctoricuhim (rf the Kfiddk Grades (cotiL) 



• ExtrKuniciilar, cocurricidar, nd imnaitHal activitiet are open to 
aU studema, and aU atudeots, iiichidii« girii and studema who 
ait experiencing difficalQr in die coie cunrcnlimi, aie urged to 
partidpate. They inchide activities such as: 

Interest cMbs 
Science ftin 
Pep sqoads 

Vohmteer community projects 
in-achool scouting programs 
btramural sports 
Academic competitions 

• The bus schedule as well as die school schedule pennit 
m ax i m u m student paitic^tion in extracurricular and intnmural 
activities. 
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106 



This criterion focuses on the instnictkmal practices vMd by 
middle grades teachers to involve tbeir students actively in learning 
the facts, coQcq)ts, and higher-order diinldng skills of die curric- 
ulunt This criterion addmses die extent to which instruction (1) 
capitalizes on die developmental characteristics <tf die young adoles- 
cents; (2) uses active learning strategies; (3) promotes iiMeiactive 
learning throu^ die use of questicomg tedmiques, cooperative learn- 
ing activities, and g/Nmp or individual projects; (4) develops diinldng 
and communicatiou drills in all areas of die curriculum; 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 

Teachers use instructional practices dut are appropriate to die 
structure and substance of die subjects ttiey teach and to die 
developtnenud characteristics of die middle grade ctudents. Teachers 
offer a l^alanced diet of direct instruction, student-centered kivning 
activities, and odier strategies dut c$p(mt die eagerness and energy 
Qi the students, bstruction accommodates die diversi^ of studms* 
learning styles, interests, and developmental readiness; die content to 
be learned; and the individual strengdis of teachers. Students are 
actively involved intellectually and pl^sically in dieir learning uudcs. 
Teachers build upon students* curiosity about themsdves and dieir 
world, chai^neling iheir energies into quests for information duough 
discussions, organized research, projects, presentations, amd 
performances. All students are inv<4ved in these learning activities. 
Teachers capitalize on students* interest in their peers by structuring 
small-group learning activities, inchiding student study groups. Th^ 
organize crois-age and peer tutoring, and diey expect students to 
learn with odier students as wdl as indqiendenf^y. Teachers 
perkxhcaOy use grouping practices which allow afl students - high, 
average, and low achievers - to work interdependently widi one 
anotfarr toward common goals. 
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PRACTICES 



and (5) teaches students learning strategies and study skills duou^ 
lessons and assignments that are designed to help students become 
independent learners. 

Apfriy dus criterion equally to all students, including lunited- 
English-profkient students, students achieving at a level signifkand^ 
below dttt of dieir peers, gifted and talented students, students 
receivmg q^ecial education instruction and services, and students 
making normal progress in die district's core curriculum. 



HANDS-ON ACTIVITIES 



Students have numy opportunities for hands-on activities. They 
explore sources of written itfonnation, including original source 
documents, and use dieir increasing researdi oqpabilities to find 
answers dirough dieir own efforts* They work individiudly and widi 
dieir peers on projects dut require diem to mtegrate knowledge of 
bets, understanding ci ideas, and concqMual models which d^ 
eidier encounter or create. These projects enaUe diem to draw upoa 
die most important ideas, concqits, and skills being learned in core 
curriculum idiile challenging diem to master increasingly complex 
mental processes. 



QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES AND STRATEGIES 

Teachers utilize questioning tedmiques dud give all students 
opportunities to particqNOc equidly, that give them time to organize 
dieir diougids, and that help d«em reach conchisions based on reason, 
values, and evidence. There is a bafance between questions designed 
to dkit a right answer and diose designed to dfcit students' personal 
judgments, perspectives, and background e^q^ences. Students have 
many opportunities to use hi^ier-order dunking skills. They analyze 
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bistrucUo. Practices (coat) 



and synthesize infocmation, pose questions at a variety of levels, 
exploft and experiment in exfdaicing dieir reasoning, i^y diffeient 
strategies and scions to proUemi posed by Aeir ieacheis or peers, 
and evaluate the proposed strategies and scrfntions* Teachers 
estaUish classroom environments which encourage diinldng and 
intellectual risk taking* Assignments increasingly challenge all 
students to use die methods ot diought and communication idiich are 
conventions of die subject being tau^ 

At each middle grade level and in each subject area, students 
learn dr most appropriate and effective strategies for approaching 
and completing rssignmems. They devek)p a variety of learning 
strategies and study dolls to use hi mdqmident study, gnap work, 
and tutorial instruction. Th^ use diese skills and strategies to 
explore new categories oi knowledge and to pursue personal 
academic goals. Teadiers work widi all students as diey progress 
dirough die middle grades to empower diem to become mcreasmgly 
more responsible for and in control of dieir own leammg. 



MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 

The instructional materials diat students use vaUdate, extend, 
enhance, and enridi die core curriculunL The materials acdvely 
involve the students in dieir leammg activities, encourage diem to go 
beyond the core curricuhim, and expand dieir hidqwidqit leammg 
abilities* Assignments are challenging, varied, engagmg, devetop- 
mental, coordinated, and outcome^mrated* Teachers make use of 
noi^rint materials, mcludmg technology and community resources, as 
well as ficdon and nooiiction to soppfeuient textbooks* Students 
understand the purpose of dieir assignments, what diey are expected 
to do, and what dirr wiU learn by completing die work. They 
receive timely feedback on dieir completed assignments, and diose 
experiencing diffkndty are given extra assistance or akernattve 
assignments* Homework is assigned regulariy and i^^de a part of 
daily lessons. 
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STUDENT EXPECTATICWS 



Expectations for smdents' leammg are cleaiiy defined and 
consistent^ reniforced Gtadmg policies and standards are known lo 
all students and parents and are monitored to ensure equMble and 
uniform i^idicatioo ttuou^iout die school Teachers use t variety of 
assessment procedures to evateMe student progress, andstndenis are 
regutarty faiformed of tfieir progress and given specific suggestions 
for unprovement Parents also are Upt kformed of ttietr ddldrenU 
progress and are given a nrfe hi helpteg dieir diildm fanprove dieh 
academic work. 



EXEMPLARS 

# All teachers are knowledgeable hi die subfect(s) diey teach, and 
the instructkxial strategies diey utilize are parttcubrty appropriate 
to die structure and substance of each sidiject area. Teadws 
work togedier across the grade levds and hi hMenKacipliBary 
teams to pkn die most effiective histructional stral^ies* The 
mstructional strategies tssed at eadi grade level reflect die 
mteOectual, social, and pl^sical maturadonal levd of the 
students* 

# Teachers use hands-on activities, real-life situations, a variety of 
questionmg strategies, asrignmcnts of individual and gnxv 
projects, and a wealdi of mstructional materials, mchidmg 
mstructional tedMogy, to engage each student m active learn- 
ing of the curricidnm* 

# In posmg questions lo diek stadents, teachers give students tone 
to diink and compose dieir answers; they randomly call on 
students and give aB students eqpial opportuni^ to answer, recite, 
and demonstrate dieir knowledge and skills* 
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Ihstnictioiiil Pnctices (coot) 



• All stndeatt ut equalty invotved in active letming acthiiief ; no 
studenti aie excluded becauae of academic aMlity or limited 
proficiency in En^ialL 

• Heteiof eaeoQS gnwping ia a featnce of die adiooL Ability 
gioaping and traddng are not die only grooping atraiegiea of die 
claasoom or die achool otfamzatikxt 

• Students are encouraged to invest in eadi otlier*s success at 
idiool dvou^ peer tutoring, poop projects, peer assistance 
acdvities, and so fordt 

• bstnictiooal practices in sdiods widi hi^ concentrations of 
students in poverty reflect die students* need for aocderation, 
radier dum remediation* bstmctiooal settings and practices for 
diese students are rich in escperiences and anteiials ikat enhance 
die core curricuhmt For all students experiencing difficulty in 
learning, die curriculum, instruction, and advisement are designed 
to help and enrich rather dian remediate. 

• Lessons and assignments in aU curricuter areas are designed to 
teach students to become coUaboradve as well as competitive and 
iQdq>eDdent learners* Teachers ensure dud each student* 

Understands die task to be accomplished, knows ways to 
accomplish it, and knows ways lo evaluate her or his 
progress townrd completioo of die assignment 
Knows how to find new information; how lo relate die 
new to what is abeaify known; how to aik questions, 
foi^-mulate and test hypotheses, and present findings and 
conclusions; h;r# to develop amlds and odier mediods 
for displaytng or deacribjng ^^oblems and sotations; and 
bow to redSect upon die chai^ m percqidon, attitude, 
and values duu accu^npany new knowledge and 
understandings 
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Has die essential sttMfy Skills, leatnhig atraiefies. and 
confidence needed for hidfpendent and cdbborMive 
learning 

• Students taspeikact a cooqdele learning cycle irtien leandng new 

content: 

Th^ are pr^ared for the new coident 
The content is iattpdnced. 

The stodents apply coment, first wiA guidance and 

PtiuBj, they tnoMfer die coMeot to new titrndoni , 
symhe^ziof it widiolher coateaL 

• Teadien we bomewoifc to extead i^nlv etaunioom t xf akac u 

ami to kehi ■imi^wf deVSlOD iOCIWMed t utanrniaMifflH r fng thftr 

own leamiag« 

Homework assignments: 

Arouse curiodtyt raise queMkms for further esqitaadont 
and foster sdf wtisc^dine. 

Give students a chance to try out hi practical ways die 

things ihqr are learning in dK daasroonL 

Are responded to immediately and widi clarity by die 

^yHMg teacher* 
Are coonHnaled aoMng the curicuhmi areas by die 
assigning teadier to avoid overioading d"^ studeats* 
Are often designed to involve parents aa leachen, 
learners, audience, and supporters of dit snident*s 
learnii^ experiences* 

• Teachers provide an amqr of instractkmal nuderials for studentt 
to use as tools in achieving curricular goals* The amterials 
taiclade texdmks for basic htforaiatkxi; bade books to extend 
and enhance cultural literacy: jot lud articles, newspi^en, and 
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Instnictioflal Practices (coat) 



editoriab lo reflect public opinion; and essxfs to piovoke 
students' reflective diou^ The IflxaryAnedia center is well- 
used by all students. 

• Teachers encourage and diallenge all students to use technology, 
such as videos, nucrocompiiters and software programs, and 
calculators in coo^>iettng assignments, working on projects, and 
ondiicting library and hands-on research. 

• Teachers use a variety of formal and informal assessment 
procedures to monitor students* achievement in die core 
curriculum and students' devdopment of critical ttrinHng skills, 
problem-s(4ving abilities, creative oqiression, social re^Kmsi- 
bility, cuhural literacy, moral and ediical reasonmg, and progress 
toward becoming md^endent as weD as collaborative learners. 
Use of true-false and multiple-choice tests Is limited 
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STUDENT 



The stadaxi suppcxi system is designed to help students select 
and follow a course through |^ academic progtam of the middle 
grades which will meet their personal, social, and academic goals 
while helping them cope with the fears and uncertainties of being an 
adolescent 

The suHi^ system is tied to the develofmiental characteristics of 
the middle ^ ide student, and it reflects die attitudes, behaviors, and 
values that die adults at the school hold for the students* All staff 
members, the parents of the students, and the students themselves 
participate in the delivery of the services of the sappon system. 




SCHOOL SERVICES 



The student support system provides each student with those 
schod services which the student needs in order to maximize his or 
her physical, academic, personal, and social goals* All students are 
aware of the information they need in order to make thoughtful, 
timely decisions about school curriculum and its implications for 
their future acadenuc and career choices* Teachers and other staff 
members not only understand the focus, scope, and flow oi their 
academic program, they also know how it ccmnects with the curricula 
that precede and follow the middle grades. Through regular 
discussicxis, they help their students bec(Mne aware of bow topics of 
study in the various subject area« relate to each other, bodi across 
grade levels and as separate disciplines, and how what they are 
learning in these grades: is preparing diem for high school and 
beyond Open and cmgomg communicatx)n among guidance staff 
members and teachers ensures th?.t each student receives timely, 
accurate, and specific guidance and advice in making academic 
decisions that keep open die full range of future academic and career 
options* All teachers perceive themselves as a critical part of die 
student support system^ Through affirmation and motivation dbat 

O 
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SYSTEM 



The support system demonstrates die care which people invest in the 
education of these students in transiticm and die hopes diey have for 
diem now and m die future* 

Apply diis criterion equally to all students, including avenge 
students, Ihnited-English'iMx^ient students, diost^ students it^^hieving 
at a level significandy below ttmt of dieir p^m, ^pStti anA talented 
students, students receiving special education instruction and services, 
and students who are members oi edmic groups undeirqirKjented in 
colleges and universities* 



encourage students to ex^ their hig^iest and best scholastic effv>rts, 
teachen woric with guidance staff to he^ each student develop a 
clear concept of his or her potential as a student and as a human 
being. 



ACADEMIC CHOICES 

Parents are aware ot the academic opportunities, course chok:es, 
and the coni^equences of academic decisions made during tb^ middle 
grades. They are knowledgeable of die relationship between the 
miisdle grade and hig|i school curricula rid are able to encourage 
and support their chiMren's efforts to attam their highe&t academic 
goals. 

All students participate in advisement activities* Tim<; is 
regulariy scheduled for advisement Administrators provide timely 
and helpful support to the advisors, including in-service activities, 
and ttiere is an established curriculum with clear objectives muti?lly 
agreed upon by die advison* Administrators and staff members 
consider advisement an integral and essential part of dieir school 
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Student Siqyport System (ccmt) 



{Hogram* Parents are knowledgeable about advisement and support 
the objectives of advisement* 



SCHOOL PRACTICES 

Teachers, administrators, and other staff members arc sensitive to 
the developmental status of each oi their students and are willing to 
adBpi all school practices to their studenu* intellectual, biological, 
and social maturation. Staff believe they are significant in the hves 
of the young adolescents enrolled in the scho(4 and deliberately 
enhance student-adult interaction in order to personalize the student 
$iq>port system and to reach out to each student Guidance staff and 
teachers are proactive in woiting with students experiencing 
academic, personal, or social difiicultie3* The design of instnictional 
and guidance procedures and activities involves Aem in long-term, 
helping relaticoships with their students so that teachers or other 
staff members get to know all the students. Students he^ other 
students through peer assistance and cross-age tutoring* Students are 
able to help each other overcome difficulties that are getting in die 
way of achieving success. They also build bridges to the adults so 
that students needing help can take advantage of the professicMial 
services available in the school and community, specifically health 
support services and social services systems* 



EQUAL ACCESS 

All students have equal access to the services of the student 
support system, including students of ethnic groups underrepresented 
in colleges and universities, limited«English*pfx>ficient students, 
students at risk of dropping out, and other students with special 
needs. They have full access to services designed to help their 
develofHnental transition from childhood to adulthood, to open 
channels of communicaticKi, to participate in coctflrrlcular and 
extracurricular activities, and to overcome any difficulties which may 



^je an obstacle to thev optinud development. All students are tau^ 
study skills and cognitive leammg strategies which help diem better 
meet the demands of the core curriculum and become successful 
students. The school program provides a vartiety of siqiport services 
and strategies to promote all students* success in die reguUu 
program. Delibenite, affiimative, and serious efforts to help atnrisk 
students succeed in die middle grades permeate die school sisppon 
system. 



EXEMPLARS 

The student support services promote the devel^ient of 
students* character, enhance die potential for dMpatizatioii of 
dieir academic goals, and provide for the ji/fm^iaad emodocn! 
health needs of the students. 



Students know why diey are in school, why they are taking die 
courses thqr are uddng, what diey will take next, and how die 
courses they are taking fit together to form the basis of die ddlls 
and knowledge diey will need to be successful m hi^ schoirf. 
They also see relationships between what diey are learning now 
and postsecondary academic and vocational choices. 



• Teachers have a comprehensive grasp of the core curriculum and 
a broad knowledge of die academic program. They also have a 
diorough understanding of die curricular strands diat flow firom 
die elementary grades into die middle grs^^es and die connections 
between die middle grade courses and the high school 
curriculum. 



Teachers m all disciplines have finequent opportunities to 
discuss togedier die scope and flow of die curriculum 
offered dieir students. 
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Student Support System (cont) 



Teachers have amy (^tportumties to woric together oa 
inteidiscipliiiary teams and to develop interdiaciidinaiy 
materials withhi die compiehensive core curriculum* 
Teachers periodically meet with hif^ school teachers to 
discuss match between the middle grade cuniculum 
and the expectations for hi^ sdiod fireshmen* 
Teachers meet at least annually wid: dementary teachers 
to compare die cuniculum of die demeataiy feeder 
schools to the curricular expectations of die middle 
grades* 

• Teachers and guidance stafif strive to ensure duit aU students 
understand die consequences of dieir academic choices and how 
future options and opportunities can be restricted or expanded by 
these personal educational decisions* 

• Bach student is well known by his or her teachers and die 
guidance staff* There sufficient communication between 
teachers and guidance stafif so dut each student receives timely, 
accurate, and specific academic counseling* 

• Parents are actively inv(dved in die acadenuc counseling of dieir 
children* Through regulariy planned activities such as parent- 
teacher conferences, conversations widi guidance stafif members, 
schoolwide meetings, and home-school communications, diey 
know what courses their children should take so diat no options 
are later closed to diem* 

• Throu^ academic counseling and odier student support services, 
students develop a clear concept of dieir human potential and the 
affiimatioa and motivation that uispires them to strive to become 
dieir best. 

• A student-study-team zpptoach is used to ensure professional 
guidance and collaboration in addressing students* specific needs. 
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Odier student si^port services include teacher advisement, groiq> 
guidance, peer advisement, and counseling and guidance services* 

The resources of die community, including health mppon 
services and social services systems, have been identified and are 
being used to provide physical and emotional sappon to students* 

To die extent feasible, students have die same admcc diroughout 
die middle grades* 

The advisement program includes: 

Orientation to die middle grades program 
Study skills 

Understanding of sdf and odiers 
Awareness d values 
Decisioa making and goal setting 
Career information 

Other information and activities as established by the 
school stafif 

Cognitive learning strategies are taught to aU students and 
include: 

Rdiearsal: repetitioo, copying, underiining 
Elaboration: mental inuiges, paired associations, 
analogic 

Organization: groqiing, ordering, outlining 
Comprehension monitoring: self-ijuestioning, self-testing, 
selfHreviewing 

Afifective: alertness, anxiety contrcri, focusing, ignoring 
distractions, self-rewards, sdf-fraise 
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Student Sq[yort System (coat) 



• Hie student svppon system is as readily available and folly 
utilized by the average achieving students as it is by students 
who excel academically and tbose who are perceived to be at* 
rislc 

• A ftmdamental premise of the student siqyport system is that all 
students can succeed, iiiCluding tbos.'^ idratified as being at^ri&k* 

Teachers get to know each of Aeir students* Throu^ 
the use (tf interdisciplinary teams, students are known by 
a team of teachers who work together on a daily basis. 
A mixture at heterogeneous groiqring and ability 
groiq^ing is used tfarou^iout die school to sisppon the 
various learning styles of students* 
Cooperative learning strategies are used to help students 
experience success at the assigned tasks and to (fevelop 
identiflcation and friendship with their peers* 
Alternative learning strategies and formats are utilized for 
students who are experiencing difficulties witti the 
curriculum. 

Tutors and mentors are used for one-to-one interactions. 
Students are challenged to woric on specify, concrete 
assignments, including individual and group projects 
which have a direct relationsbq) to the **real world,** 
rather than oa abstract, meaningless remediatioa. 
All students, including diose with acute basic skill 
difficulties, are able to explore the thou^ts and feelings 
embedded in die subject matter of the core curriculum. 
Cultural support systems have been established for 
students from varied ethnic backgrounds, including those 
with limited proCfeiency in Englislt 
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All students have scheduled access to school-related health 
support services. These services inchide: 

Instruction in general health practices, safety, and first aid 
Early identificatioa of communicable diseases 
Dental, vision, and hearing screening 
Detection and referral of cases invcrtving child abuse, 
substance abuse, suicidal tendencies, pregnancies, obesity, 
and other types <tf polentxalty life-threatening situations 
Identification and linkage with community health agencies 
and services 
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IMPROVEMENT PROCESSES 



The m» jwovemem processes are the means by which schools can 
make their vision a reality. The improvement processes inchide the 
procedure^; used by staff members, administrators, parents, and 
students to p^is, implement, and evahsale impiovements in their 
curriculum and instructional program^ This criterioQ focuses on how 
these improvement processes support and promote the quality nf the 
curriculum and the instructional program, the environment and 
culture <tf the school, the skills and faiowle(^c id the staff, and each 
student's learning. A key goal for die scho(d as an organization is 



the institutionalization <tf effective imfMtivement processes as routines 
in die day-to^y Ufe of the school. 

Apfdy diis criterion equally to all students, including average 
students, iimiled*English«pioficient students, students achieving at a 
level significantly betow diat of ttieir peen, gifked and talented 
students, students receiving q)ecial education instruction and services, 
and students who are members edmic groqw underrqxesented in 
colleges and universities. 



COMMON UNDERSTANDING 

The improvement processes usee? by staff members, 
administrators, parents, and students are the pattiway to die vision 
they hold of what school can be. They enaUe the development and 
articulation of a common understanding of what all students will 
learn in school, how diey will kam it, and how tiiey will be 
siq)ported as learners. These improvement processes are dynamic, 
valued by the school community, and routinely used for renewal and 
improvement The resulting improvement goals reflect a strong 
academic orientation; a pervading consideration <d die imellectual, 
physical , social, and emotional characteristics of die students; and 
concern for dieir moral and ediical developtnent. 



IMPROVEMENT PROCESSES 

The improvement processes are comprehensive but realistically 
scheduled Curriculum reform and de^ etopment are carried out in 
concert widi the state texdxx)k and cumcidum adoption cycle. lii 
each area of ttie comprehensive core curricuhim, curriculum and 
instructional practices are regulari/ reviewed, die achievement of 
specific groups of students analyzed, improvement areas developed. 




and changes implemented and periodicaUy evahiated. The 
exploratory and elective curricula are similarly evahiated, as are 
extra-curricular, cocurricular, and intrunural activities. All student 
populations are considered in every area of die school pcogrant 
Staff commitment to devdoping an organization i^h is responsive 
to students' stagta of devdopoMat in die middle grades is clear and 
pervasive. Thou^itfol consideration of die general devdopmental 
characteristics of young addescmts, as wdl as die specifk 
characteristics of students at risk of not fulfilling didr academic and 
personal potential, is reflected in school improvement decisions. 



SCHOOLWIDE DECISION MAKING 

Schociwide dtcision*making processes are clearly defined and 
widely known* The processes used ensure broad collaboration 
among sti^ff membera, administrators, students, parents, and 
community memben and are appropriate to the decisions to be made. 
Issues are studied and decided by appropriate groi^M of faculty 
memben and odiers who will implonent die decisions reached 
E^)ertise from outside groups is sou^ and utilized to expand the 
sc(^ of improvement possibilities. In addition, teams of staff 
members from die different disciplines plan together to develop 
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Improvement Processes (cooL) 



imerdiscipimary instnictioiul strategies. All staff memben aie 
eocouraged to initiate action toward common goals in cmtive ways 
that c^italize on their strengths. 



SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 

The principal provides leadership to the entire school commuiity 
as it systematically strives to bring its vision for the school to life* 
The principal and other school leaders promote and sixppon 
continuous personal and organizational renewal in all wptcis of the 
prognun* Time and odier necessary resources are allocated to a 
regular process of analyzing and evaluating a broad range of data 
about peffonaance, morale, and motivation of die students and staff 
members, the <vganization of the school, and the implementaticm of 
the instructional program. These data become the basis for 
discussions about the effectiveness of the school program and for 
decisions about bow the program should be improved. From these 
discussions, plans for improvement are made and implemented. The 
resulting improvement plan serves to remind faculty members amJ 
others of the agreements diey reached and to provide an 
inq)rovement ma^) for all to follow. There is a system for 
monitoring improvement efforts to ensure they are being carried out 
and that they are achieving the desired results. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Professional devdc^nnent activities, are coUegially plamied, 
carried out, and evaluated, enhance the knowledge and skiUs required 
to achieve academic goals and to respond to die developmental 
characteristics of middle grade students. The activities reflect the 
collective and individual goals and requirements of die district and of 
all members of the school community; die> are taken seriously by 



each staff member. Staff interaction on importam curricubr, 
instructional, and devdopmental issues h^ sustain high staff 
interest in pntfessional growth and development 



SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

Stq)ervision of instruction is designed to enhance prttfesisional 
growth and development, and the proems is carried out in an atmos- 
phere of congeniality and support Faculty members share a 
cdlegial reqKWsibility for hig)i-quality currkuhmi and instruction and 
for die wdl-being of their students; diere exists dirougbout die 
school a definable professional ediic about leachfaig and learning diat 
is readily accepted by die teachers and encouraged by the administra- 
tors. 

EXEMPLARS 

• The improvement processes are diose procedures used to evaluate 
die effectiveness of all parts of die sctkX)! program, to plan 
necessary improvements, to put the in^vovements into operation, 
to monitor their implementation^ and to make changes as 
necessary to ensure dutt the ptsnned improvemer io in fact 
in^irove die quality of die sdiool program. The iiocipal and 
other school leaden articulate the vision for die school and use 
diese improvement processes U> inake diat vision a reality. 

# Each area of the conqmhensive core curriculum is reviewed 
periodically. 

The review of each area of die curriculum is based on 
die appropriate state curriculum fiamew^ik and K-8 
curriculum giude, as well as other currinuhun and 
instructional resources. 
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ImproveineiU Processes (coot) 



The impact of curriculum and instructioo oa each 
identifiable student g oq> is analyzed, including average 
students, students with special needs, gifted students, 
boys, girls, the dififerent minority students, rmdents with 
limited English proficiency, average students, aivd so 
forth. 

Following this assessment, specific impfovments in 
curriculum and instructiOD are planned and sqipropriate 
instructional materials are selected 
These improvements are inq[>lemented and carefuUy 
monitcmd, widi changes being made in response to 
critical needs as ideniified by the teaching sta£f. 

All staff members are knowledgeable about how to reach 
decisicMis to change the way things are done at school They 
feel that they have ready access to that process whether the 
change relates to a standard classroom procedure, curriculum 
content, particular instructional strategies, specific giade-level 
activities, or schoolwide policies and practices. 

Time is provided regulariy for teachers to work together and 
with others in planning and monit(mng program improvements 
and in solving problems as they arise. 

In school improvement schools the school site council is at the 
center of the improvement process: 

Council members participate in the assessment of the 
program, set prioriiies for improvement efforts, and in 
collaboration with other teachers and parents, establish 
improvement goals and objectives and design strategies 
for achieving those goab and objectives. 
Council members determine how the available resources 
will be used to achieve the goals and objectives and 
participate in mcMiitoring the effectiveness of the 
improvement activities. 



In all other schools there are estaUisbed and readily accessiUe 
procedures for involving parents and communis members in 
planning nnprovements. Cooqiensatory educatioii and bilingual 
education advisory councils are directly involved in (rianning 
improvements in the program experienced by the students thej' 
represent 

The assessment program is cooqirdiensive and ongomg. It 
includes a wide varied <tf data on student achievement and 
program effectiveness. These data are rootinefy used in plannmg 
inqxovements in curriculum, instruction, and student si^porl 

services. 

The broad*based collaborative planning {»ocess results in die 
following: 

Standards and expectations for students' achievement and 
bdiavior are known and imfriemented Aroughout the 
school. 

The efforts of everyone at die school are focused on 
achieving die goals and objectives <tf program 
improvement 

Cunicuhmi, instruction, and evaluation are in alignment 
in each curriculum area. 

Services for students with special needs are coordinated 
widi die students' regular instructional program dmm^ 
collaborative efforts of die fiiculty members serving diose 
smdents. Efforts are made to avcrid intrusion into regular 
mstructional time as services are provided There is 
neither fiscal nor educational sqiplanting of the cote 
program for specially funded students. 
The resources at die school are focused oa achieving die 
improvement goals and objectives. 
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Improvement Processes (cont) 



• The school planning process is viewed by faculty members as 
the es^eoUal element in their efforts to develc^ and maintain a 
high-quality instructicmal program for all their students. 

• Collaboration among staff members is a schoolwide character- 
istic. Teachers share their good ideas and successful {wactices 
with each othen they he^ each other refine their instnictioiial 
skills; ^ey share what they know about the develofmiental 
cfaaracteiistics of the students in general as well as those of 
specific students they share. 

• Teachers are the p^nnary architects of professional develc^ent 
activities. They play the major role in defining the ccmtent, 
design, and implementaticMi of school-based staff develofmient 
activities. These activities are clearly Unked to both the district's 
and the school's visions and goals. 

• Staff development activities are designed to address individuals', 
grade-level, and school-level priorities and to re^M-esent the 
coounitment of the staff to continue to grow intellectually, to 
gain new skills, and to refme existing skills. 

• All staff develq)ment activities use effective teaching practices^ 
including presentation of theory, modeling or demonstraticxi, 
practice under simulated conditions, stnichired or open-ended 
feedback, coaching for application, and the use of teacher 
surrogates, including aides, tutors, and ment(x^. 

• District and school administrators support staff development 
activities through their participation, allocation of time, and use 
of fiscal and persoimel resources. 

• Siq>ervisors of instruction have been well prepared to carry out 
their task and teachers as well as the supervisors look upon 
classro(mi observations or discussions as a means of further 
increasing their competence as effective, caring teachers. 
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